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TO  HIS  EMINENCE 

HENRY    EDWARD, 

Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 


My  Dear  Lord  Cardinal, 

Eight  years  ago  your  Eminence  conferred  upon  me  the  unction 
of  the  Episcopate  :  and  since  that  time  I  have  been  labouring 
in  this  distant  portion  of  the  vineyard  in  the  service  of  our 
Master.  Often  and  often  my  thoughts  have  turned  towards 
your  Eminence,  and  to  old  days,  when  you  were  so  kind  to 
me.  Trusting  in  your  usual  forbearance,  I  am  giving  myself 
the  gratification  of  connecting  your  great  Name  with  this 
little  Volume  of  Occasional  Addresses :  so  that  I  may  feel 
that,  though  so  far  away  from  you,  I  am  yet,  in  some  way, 
very   close   to  you  still. 

Believe   me   to   be,    my   dear   Lord   Cardinal, 
With   great    reverence, 

Your   Eminence's   affectionate   Servant, 

f  ROGER  BEDE, 

Archbishop  of  Sydney. 
Sydney,  April,  1881. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Addresses  contained  in  this  little  Volume  were 
delivered  as  occasion  called  them  forth  :  and  as  they 
contain  facts  and  principles  of  general  interest ;  and  as 
pains  were  taken  in  their  composition ;  and  as  they 
may  be  useful  hereafter,  when  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  period  they  touch  upon  has  to  be  written — 
the  Author  presents  them  to  the  public,  limiting  his 
apology  for  doing  so  to  such  imperfections  as  may  be, 
and,    no   doubt,    will   be,    discovered  in   them. 
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St.  John's  College, 

Sydney,  May  5th,  1874. 

[Reply  to  an  Address  presented  by  the  Rector  and  Fellows]  : — 

I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  which  you,  the 
Hector  and  Fellows  of  this  College,  are  conferring  upon 
me,  in  thus  formally,  and  as  a  corporate  body,  bidding 
me  welcome  to  St.  John's.  The  words  in  which  that 
welcome  is  expressed  are  few  and  simple  ;  but,  like  a  text 
or  a  motto,  they  are  pregnant  with  significance,  and 
suggest  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  whole  world  of  serious 
and  not  unpleasing  thought.  To  me  collegiate  and 
academical  pursuits  have  ever  been  very  sweet  indeed. 
The  simplicity,  frugality,  and  purity  of  the  Catholic 
scholar's  private  life — a  life  which  aims,  to  use  a  poet's 
words,  at  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking  " — naturally 
offers  many  attractions  to  one  ^ho  has  been  called  to 
consecrate  his  energies  to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  to 
guard  the  sanctuary  of  religious  truth.  To  have  room  to 
breathe,  and  time  to  think,  to  pray  and  to  resolve,  in  the 
midst  of  the  whirl  and  fever  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
are  great  privileges — privileges,  I  can  assure  you,  Gentle- 
men, which  are  valued  by  none  more  highly  than  myself. 
But  my  interest  in  this  institution  springs  from  a  deeper 
source,  and  takes  a  wider  range,  than  could  possibly  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  any  merely  personal  preference  of 
my  own.  From  the  peace  and  security  of  his  study- 
room,  the  student — who  is  not  a  simple  dreamer — looks 
out  with  lively  interest,  and  at  times  with  keen  anxiety, 
on  the  battle  which  is  ever  raging  in  one  quarter  or 
another  on  the  vast  field  of  human  energies.  Over 
against  those  divers  religious  forces  which  base  their 
existence  on  Christian  revelation,  I  have  perceived  an 
ever-growing  body  of  men,  massing  themselves  together 
from  almost  every  walk  of  life,  and  falling  into  some  kind 


of  shape  or  consistency  through  their  common  attitude  of 
menace  to  Christianity  in  all  its  creeds.  Its  attractive 
power  springs  from  the  way  it  wields,  what  I  may  call 
the  awful  logic  of  denial.  All  forms  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever fragmentary,  seem  to  possess  a  kind  of  animal 
instinct,  which  urges  them  to  repel  the  assaults  of  such  a 
foe  as  this.  Each  and  all,  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
naturally  aim  at  the  preservation  of  their  own  peculiar 
form  of  life.  But,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
the  Catholic  Church  alone  is  showing  herself  robust 
enough  to  offer  any  semblance  of  successful  opposition  to 
the  common  enemy.  And  this  is  not  at  all  unnatural.  For, 
taking  merely  a  human  view  of  her,  her  great  historic 
name,  her  wide-spread  influence,  her  strong  organization, 
and  the  heroism  of  so  many  of  her  children,  point  her  out 
as  the  natural  opponent — the  only  system  with  weight 
and  stamina  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  sustained 
and  vigorous  attack.  The  wave  of  infidelity  which  is 
upheaving,  confusing,  and,  I  may  say,  sickening  the 
mind  of  Europe,  will,  doubtless,  in  due  course,  break 
upon  these  shores  ;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  the  battle 
which  is  being  waged  in  the  old  world  will  have  to  be 
fought  out  in  the  new.  Now,  I  believe  it  is  the  case 
that  before  a  strategist  takes  up  his  position  in  the  field, 
he  carefully  reconnoitres  the  ground,  and  endeavours  to 
discover  the  key  to  his  position.  And  is  it  at  all 
singular,  Gentlemen,  that  T,  with  such  thoughts  as  these 
occupying  my  mind,  on  coming  a  stranger  to  this  colony, 
should  have  cast  about  me  to  find  the  coign  of  vantage, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  position  ?  I  can  assure 
you,  Gentlemen,  T  was  not  long  discovering  where  it  lay ; 
for,  no  sooner  did  my  eyes  fall  upon  this  noble  pile  of 
buildings,  than,  with  the  quickness  and  vividness  of  light 
I  recognised  it  as  being  pre-eminently  fitted  to  become 
the  main  fortress  amongst  us  of  Catholic  Christianity. 
All  praise  to  those  generous  men  and  women,  who,  as  I 
know,  many  of  them,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  raised  a 
princely  sum  to  build  this  college  with !  all  praise  to  that 
enlightened  Government  which,  with  a  statesmanship  not 


likely  to  be  forgotten,  doubled  the  sum  which  had  been 
collected,  and  made  it  £40,000  !      I,  for  one,  recognise, 
with  admiration,  in  this  great  work,  a  spirit  of  true  pro- 
gress and  beneficence  in  the  people  of  this  colony  ;  and, 
as  far  as  in  me  lies,  and  in  so  far  as   I  may  be  permitted 
to  do  so,  I   shall  use  my  best  energies  and  such  poor 
means  as  I  may  possess  to  assist  in  bringing   about  such 
results  in  times  to  come  as  may  be  in  keeping  with  these 
glorious  beginnings — such  results  as  may  in  some  measure 
repay,  and,  if  so  be,  reward  those  noble  friends  of  liberal 
and   enlightened   education    who   have    set   me   such    a 
glorious  example.     And  when  I  turn  from  this  material 
building  to  the  principles  animating   those  who  compose 
the  fibre  of  its  strength,  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  myself 
cheered  by   a  large  and  sanguine  hope.     For  the  very 
same  principles  which  are  laid  down  by  the  civil  power 
as  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  institution — the  very  object  or 
end  for  which  this  college  was  instituted  and  incorporated, 
is  absolutely   identical  with  that  which  has  rendered  the 
Church  and  those  learned  bodies  subject  to  her  control, 
so  formidable  against  infidelity  and  irreligion,  whenever 
it  has  been  their  duty  to  grapple  with  those  poisonous 
enemies.     Wherever  men  have  been  carefully  "  brought 
up  in  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Roman    Catholic 
Church,"    and     have     received     "  systematic     religious 
instruction"  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  there  athletes  have 
been  so  exercised  and  so  equipped  as  to  be  able  not  only 
to  confront  but  also  to  confound  the  modern  manoeuvres  of 
an  adversary  as  old  as  he  is  implacable.     Here,  the  civil 
power  and  the  Catholic  Church  find  themselves  in  perfect 
harmony.     Here,    the   more   successful   the    training   of 
youth   in    Catholic   doctrines   and   discipline,    the   more 
intensely   they   are   imbued   with   the   theology  of  the 
Catholic   Church,  so  much  the  more  perfectly  will  this 
institution  be  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  it  was 
incorporated,  and  so  much  the  more  completely  will  it  be 
fulfilling  the  Church's  highest  aspirations   in  its  regard. 
The  vital  spark,  Gentlemen,  of  your  academic  life,  is  as 
old  as  the  lungs  of  Christianity  itself:  it   was  incarnate 


in  the  great  Irish  school  of  St.  Finian,  and  its  traditions, 
and  the  odour  of  its  sweetness,  like  that  which  is  said 
sometimes  to  hover  about  the  bodies  of  departed  saints, 
still   lurk   among   the   beautiful  halls  and   colleges,  the 
chapels  and  the  cloisters  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge. 
Yes  :  the  same  vital  principle  which  is  the  life  of  your 
body    corporate    now,    once    animated    those    foremost 
Universities  whidi  in  days  gone  by  were  justly  called  the 
lights  and  the    eyes  of  England.     They  were   Catholic 
in   faith   and   science,   in   philosophy  and   literature,  in 
discipline  and  morals.     The  modern  world  may  look  back 
upon  those  select  specimens  of  past  Catholic  greatness, 
and   see    what   fair   and   fragrant   trees   of  knowledge, 
beauteous  in  blossom  and  rich  in  fruits,  gradually,  and  in 
a  course  of  years,  arose  to  their  full  stature,  from  a  corn 
or  seed  identical  in  specific  character  with  that  which  is 
the  living  germ  of  the  body  corporate  which   I  see  before 
me.     Thus  the  example  of  the  past  serves  as  a  presage  of 
the  future.     You  have  been  asked,  Gentlemen,  to  try  no 
hazardous  experiment :  you  have  simply  to  aim  at  doing 
what  your  forefathers  have  done  before  you  ;  you  have 
to  sow  the  seed  of  that  imperishable  tree,  which,  when 
"  planted  by  the  stream  of  the  running  waters,"  has  never 
I  failed  to  "  bring  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season."     For  a 
time  it  is  buried  out  of  sight,  dead  as  some  may  think, 
and  without  a  resurrection ;  but  its  roots  are  even  now 
silently  striking  into  the  ground,  and  the  day  will  surely 
dawn  when  the  earth  will  bud   forth   that  which    will 
mightily  subserve  the  moral  and  intellectual  salvation  of 
our  people  !    But  do  not  imagine,  Gentlemen,  from  what 
I    have  been  saying,  that  I  am  confusing  the  education 
which  fits  a  man  for  the  world  with  the  training  of  Catholic 
missionaries  and  religious  controversialists.    The  duties 
of  clergymen  and  laymen  in  regard  to  Christianity,  are  as 
distinct  as  their  vocations.     Still,  both  classes  of  men,  if 
they  are  Christians  worthy  of  the  name,  must  of  necessity 
be  witnesses  to  the  truth  which   is   within   them,   and 
influence  mankind  by  the  impress  of  their  lives.    For 
example,  the  main  object  of  the  profession  of  arms  is  to 
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defend   one's   country ;    that   of  the  judicial   Bench,   I 
believe,  to   give   decisions   according   to    law ;  still,  the 
soldier  is  looked  upon  as  the   embodiment   of  honour, 
while  the  judge  is  the  type  of  strict  impartiality.     So 
with  the  really  Christian  gentleman,  whilst  he  is  educated 
so  as  to  acquit  himself  with  honour  in  the  battle  of  life,  he, 
at  the  same  time,  becomes  a  pattern  of  what  is  morally  and 
intellectually  beautiful  in  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel — he 
is  a  breathing  manifestation  of  Christian  truth.     What 
the  clergyman  or  controversialist  does  consciously  in  the 
pulpit,  he  does  unconsciously  by  the  whole  character  of  his 
life.     Men  are  not  asked  so  much  to  believe  what  he  says, 
as  to  look  at  what  he  does  ;  or  rather,  they  are  not  asked 
to  do  anything  at  all ;  for,  whether  they  will  or  no,  the 
very  demeanour  of  such  a  man  as  this  inflicts  itself  upon 
them   as   an   exposition  of  Christanity,   and   the  world 
becomes  impressed  by  the  force  of  a  living  fact  which  is 
energising  before  its  eyes.     I  believe  that  in  these  days, 
especially,  the  logic  of  realities  carries  more  weight  than 
the  logic  of  syllogisms,  that  example  is  stronger  than 
precept,  and  that  a  good  life  is  more  conclusive  than  a 
brilliant  argument.     St.  Athanasius,  St.  Augustine,  and 
St.  Gregory,  were  mighty  teachers  and  controversialists ; 
but  I  firmly  hold  that  the  examples  of  their  lives — that 
the  purity  and  splendour  of  their  intellects  and  hearts, 
have  done  more  towards  maintaining  the  pre-eminence  of 
Catholicity,  than  all  their  writings  put  together.     It  is 
an  old  saying,  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits      We, 
Gentlemen,  are  animated  with  a  conviction  as  deep  rooted 
as  our  faith  itself,  that  Catholicity  is  the   tree  of  life, 
whose  very  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
Majestic  as  the  cedar,  fruitful  as  the  palm,  fragrant  as  the 
balsam,  if  it  be  but  cultivated  and  cherished  carefully  and 
tenderly,  men  will  soon  declare  it  to  be  fair  to  behold  and 
sweet  to   eat  of,  whilst  they  will  reject  and  fling  from 
them    with    horror,     the   scorpions    and   stones    which 
infidelity  offers  them  in  the  place  of  bread. 

Thus,  the  Christian  gentleman,  if  he  has  been  stamped 
with  the  royal  image  and  inscription  in  his  youth,  will 


bear  the  evidence  of  his  Christianity  about  with  him.  The 
better  Christian  he  is,  so  much  the  better  man  of  the 
world  will  he  become,  elevating,  refining,  ennobling 
his  special  pursuits  in  life  with  the  loveliness  and 
graces  of  a  Christlike  character.  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  once  again  for  your  kind  and  sympathising 
words,  and  hope  that  we  may  work  together  in  this 
college  during  many  years  to  come,  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  purest  and  noblest  cause  which  could 
be  intrusted  by  God  into  the  hands  of  man. 


"Wagga  Wagga, 

December  10th,  1876. 

[Reply  to  an  Address  presented  by   the  inhabitants  of    the   District 
of  Wagga  Wagga,  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Convent]  : — 

Gentlemen, — So  far  as  I  am  concerned  allow  me  to 
thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kind  words  of  welcome 
which  you  have  uttered  in  my  regard.  I  am  keenly 
sensible  of  the  delicate  compliment  you  are  paying  me  in 
associating  my  humble  name  with  the  glories  of  monastic 
life,  and  the  results  of  monastic  labour.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  principle  of  monasticism  embodies  the 
highest  form,  and  displays  the  most  perfect  meaning  of 
Christian  education.  And  the  contrast  between  that 
principle,  as  exhibited  during  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  principle  of  Roman  Pagan  education, 
with  which  it  was  in  direct  conflict,  offers  many  interest- 
ing considerations  to  the  mind.  Nor,  are  we  in  such  a 
consideration  engaged  altogether  in  the  work  of  an 
antiquary.  The  annals  of  past  ages  are  never  without 
their  lesson  for  the  present ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
parallel  between  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  periods 
which  followed  it,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
modern  world,  is  in  many  points  extremely  striking,  and 
offers  to  the  meditative  mind  several  lessons  of  no  mean 
importance. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  ever  reached  or  ever 
shall  reach,  with  all  our  not  very  refined  boasting,  to  the 
position  which  Hellas  attained  through  the  influence  of 
Grecian  artistic  genius ;  nor  can  we  make  certain  that  in 
practical  good  sense  we  much  surpass,  if  indeed  we  excel 
the  hardy  Romans.  One  thing  we  may  take  as  certain, 
that  never  was  the  Roman  Empire  so  wealthy,  so 
flourishing  in  its  commerce  and  in  all  the  material  con- 
veniences of  life,  or  so  successful  in  the  arts  and  sciences 


as  when  the  great  Pax  Romance  spread  her   fostering 
wings  over  the  broad  possession  of  its  eagles. 

Cannot  the  same  be  said  of  the  British  Empire  which 
it  would  seem  surpasses  in  its  mightiness  the  power  of 
ancient  Rome  ?  Was  ever  material  prosperity  so  great  ? 
Were  the  arts  and  sciences  ever  more  flourishing  ?  Has 
not  progress  and  civilization  brought  earth  to  its  highest 
form,  and  moulded  the  clay  of  an  hour  into  its  most 
graceful  and  ethereal  condition  ?  The  Empire  of  Augustus 
and  the  Empire  of  Victoria  have  run  an  even  race  ;  the 
one  in  one  thing  bearing  away  the  palm  ;  the  other  in 
another.  Here  then  the  parallel  is  complete.  How  were 
these  human  beings  educated  who  were  to  enjoy  all  this 
prosperity  ?  The  Roman  citizen  was  instructed,  but  he 
received  no  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  word. 
He  was  instructed  how  to  make  the  most  of  this  life. 
There  were  plenty  of  schools  where  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
where  literature  and  the  sciences  were  taught — there  was 
no  lack  of  secular  instruction ;  of  teaching  boys  how  to 
suck  the  orange  of  life  and  extract  all  its  sweets. 

Take  a  notable  example.  If  there  ever  was  a  pattern 
man  of  the  Augustan  age,  surely  that  man  was  the  Poet 
Horace.  He  represents  to  us  what  was  best  and  most 
refined  in  the  Latin  mind  :  and  many  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive traits  of  the  Roman  character.  His  friends  adored 
him.  He  was  generous  and  honourable.  Maecenas  loved 
him  ;  Augustus  himself  treated  him  as  a  bosom  friend. 
He  was,  as  he  says  himself,  fa  hog  of  the  herd  of 
Epicurus.'  He  tells  us  himself  how  carefully  his  father 
had  him  educated.  For  though  his  parent  was  a  man 
of  no  family,  and  in  narrow  circumstances,  he  loved 
the  child,  and  wished  to  preserve  him  from  every  harm. 
He  refused  to  send  him  to  a  country  school ;  but  took 
him  himself  to  Rome,  and  there,  with  his  own  eye, 
watched  and  guarded  him  ;  and  gave  him  every  facility 
for  acquiring  all  the  information  that  the  Augustan  age 
could  impart.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  specimen  man, 
educated  with  the  utmost  care,  and  representing  in  his 
own  person  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in  the  life  of  a 
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Roman  citizen,  and  in  the  career  of  a  distinguished  poet. 
He  may  be  said  to  represent  the  result  of  the  most 
exquisite  culture  that  the  schools  of  that  dav  could 
bestow.  If,  then,  you  seek  for  the  most  successful  out- 
come of  the  secular  education  of  the  empire,  fix  your  eyes 
upon  that  king  of  poets,  on  Horace,  the  friend  of 
Maecenas  and  Augustus,  and  the  most  cultivated  intellect 
of  the  Roman  world. 

Now,  let  us  look  a  little  below  this  surface  polish,  and 
the  spinnings  of  imagination,  and  the  gymnastic  of  the 
mind.  What  were  the  ruling  principles,  not  of  the  poet, 
but  of  the  man,  of  that  immortal  personality  which 
Horace,  together  with  all  others  of  the  human  race, 
possessed  1  Fortunately  for  our  information  the  poet 
has  not  left  us  in  the  dark.  His  own  musical  verses,  his 
exquisite  poems,  those  gems  of  his  of  many  polished 
facets,  all  speak  one  language,  all  tell  one  tale.  "  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  roses,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  the 
summary  of  his  belief.  Of  the  providence  of  a  Ruling 
Mind,  he  does  not  merely  profess  to  have  no  notion,  bat 
he  specifically  denies  it.  The  gods  so  far  as  he  knows 
anything  of  them 

"Lie  beside  their  nectar,  careless  of  mankind." 

And  as  for  men,  with  regard  to  whom  these  gods  are 
so  unconcerned,  they  care  as  little  for  the  gods  as  the 
gods  care  for  them — there  is  little  love  lost  between 
them,  to  use  a  common  method  of  expression.  In  a 
word,  one  side  of  Horace's  mind  had  been  developed  to 
its  utmost  perfection  ;  the  other  had  been  left  to  sleep. 
He  knew  all  about  the  world  that  perishes,  and  was  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  it ;  but  he  was  trained  to 
be  a  citizen  of  no  other.  With  him,  and  on  the  principles 
of  his  training,  earth  ends  all.  If  there  be  no  Heaven 
or  no  Hell,  he  may  be  considered,  possibly,  a  success  ; 
but,  if  there  be  a  Heaven,  or  a  Hell,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  egregious  failures  perpetrated  by  the  joint  action  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  pagan  ignorance  or  disbelief. 

Now,  where   is   the   parallel   so   far  as   the  present 
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modern  world  is  concerned  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
public  voice  in  many  parts  is  crying  for  a  return  of  the  age 
of  Augustus  ?  Is  it  not  the  fashion  of  the  noisy  ones 
amongst  us  to  raise  the  cry  for  secular  education — that  is, 
for  that  method  of  instruction  which  was  in  vogue  in 
ancient  Rome  ?  And  are  all  those  men  who  would  drag 
its  back  into  the  past,  rough-ridiDg  over  eighteen  hundred 
years  of  Christianity,  much  more  possessed  of  Christian 
principles — I  mean  of  an  intense  belief  in  Heaven  and 
Hell — than  were  Horace  and  his  companions  ?  So  far  as 
I  can  get  at  their  honest  convictions,  most  of  them  seem 
satisfied  with  this  life,  and  would  be  quite  content  if  the 
;world  were  moulded  into  a  kind  of  bastard  paganism, 
possessing  all  the  grossness  of  ancient  Rome,  with  scarcely 
any  of  its  refinements.  Whatever  be  the  case,  the 
genuine  Roman  education  of  the  empire,  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  leading  men  of  the  Augustan  period,  have  thrown 
their  shadow  upon  the  present  age  ;  and  it  is  for  those 
who  prefer  the  deep  and  life-giving  principles  of 
Christianity  to  the  momentary  flash  and  passing  show  of 
pagan  polish,  to  use  all  their  influence  to  do  what  St. 
Benedict  did  of  old  ;  that  is,  to  sow  the  world  with  seeds 
of  another  life,  and  to  introduce  into  human  society  such 
aspirations  as  will  draw  the  individual  towards  higher 
aims. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  monastic  principle,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  West  effected. 
The  system  he  introduced  was  in  glaring  antagonism  to 
the  principle  of  Roman  Society.  The  Abbey  was  the 
incorporation  of  a  set  of  life-guiding  maxims,  which  shone 
like  so  many  beacons  in  the  day  of  darkness  and  of  danger. 
As  the  Roman  citizen  lived,  and  was  instructed  simply 
for  this  world,  so  the  monastic  man  lived,  and  was  reared 
simply  for  the  other.  He  gave  up  his  youth,  his  future, 
his  family,  his  friends,  to  dedicate  himself  to  one  service  ; 
he  gave  into  the  keeping  of  another  his  goods,  his 
prospects,  his  liberty  ;  his  very  method  of  life,  his  very 
dress  and  the  body  which  it  clothed  were  no  longer  under 
his  control ;  and  he  joined  a  society  of  men  who  had  done 
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in  like  manner  ;  and  they,  in  one  harmonious  brotherhood, 
spent  their  days  in  praising  God  in  holy  song  and  hymn, 
in  silent  contemplation  of  the  other  world,  and  in  living 
on  the  earth  as  if  they  had  almost  been  freed  from  the 
flesh,  and  had  been  incorporated  into  Heaven.  They 
simply  mixed  in  the  society  of  men  in  order  to  propagate 
those  principles  which  were  the  guiding  forces  of  their 
own  lives  ;  and  came  in  contact  with  the  outer  world  that 
they  might  transform  it.  And  so  it  was,  in  a  brief  space 
of  time  there  was  not  a  town  within  and  beyond  the 
border  of  Roman  influence  which  did  not  contain  its 
Monastery  or  Abbey.  The  influence  of  monastic  life,  the 
order  and  discipline,  the  silence  and  self-repression,  the 
pure  and  mortified  lives  of  so  many  thousands  of 
earnest  men,  at  length  told  its  tale.  The  half-civilized 
barbarian  who  entered  the  sombre  cathedral  or  monastic 
church,  and  heard  those  devoted  men  raising  their 
voices  to  heaven  in  holy  psalms  and  hymns,  seven  times 
a  day  repeated ;  who  witnessed  the  gorgeous  procession 
of  mitred  abbots,  with  the  swinging  incense  and  the 
pealing  organ,  and  solemn  ceremonial  of  monastic 
observance,  could  not  but  be  struck  with  awe,  curiosity, 
and  admiration.  He  felt  himself  in  presence  of  a  new 
principle  of  life.  He  learnt  the  secret  of  this  strange  and 
singular  mode  of  existence.  He  saw  the  great  principles 
of  stability,  reverence,  obedience,  silence,  labour,  purity, 
love,  all  in  active  operation,  and  he  became  subdued,  and 
at  length  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the  power  into  whose 
presence  he  had  been  drawn.  Here  he  learnt  a  lesson 
that  was  hidden  from  the  soaring  mind  of  Plato,  from  the 
logical  insight  of  Aristotle,  and  of  which  Cicero  had  never 
dreamt.  The  monastery  became  the  school  for  children. 
These,  when  they  became  men,  formed  a  new  society,  and 
through  their  influence,  and  that  of  the  church  of  which 
they  were  the  members,  the  pagan  age  of  Imperial 
Augustus  was  transformed  into  the  ages  of  faith,  and 
into  the  period  of  Christian  cathedrals,  universities,  and 
schools. 

Now,  I  say  that  if  this  our  age  is  to  be  saved  from 
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retrogression,  if  that  bastard  paganism  which  threatens 
to  come  upon  us  is  to  be  driven  back  ;  there  is  only  one 
influence  strong  enough  to  drive  it  back,  and  that 
influence  is,  I  will  not  say  monaticism,  but  most  certainly 
that  body  of  principles  of  which  the  monastic  orders  are 
the  most  powerful  exponents.  In  every  age  of  the  world 
there  has  been  instruction ;  but  what  Christians  look  for 
is  education;  that  is,  a  system  which  will  draw  out 
and  develope  all  that  is  good  in  man,  and  mould  his 
nature  into  such  a  form  that  the  whole  entire  man,  the 
complete  personality  shall  be  as  much  at  home  with  the 
principles  of  his  future  lasting  existence,  as  with  that 
span  which  is  allotted  to  him  on  earth.  If  the  other 
world  is  a  reality  ;  if  it  infinitely  transcends  in  importance 
the  career  of  earth,  why  should  it  not  be  treated 
accordingly  ?  Why  should  it  be  thrust  out  ?  Why 
should  not  all  earnest  men  strive  so  to  act,  that  their 
children  shall  be  most  deeply  aud  lastingly  impressed 
with  its  importance  ?  He  who  is  content  with  the  cry 
that  religion  must  be  left  to  parsons  and  to  priests,  is 
simply  throwing  into  sarcastic  form  his  distinct  declara- 
tion that  he,  in  comparison  with  earthly  interests,  cares 
little  for  heavenly ;  or  what  is  most  probable,  has  very 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  any  future  life  at  all. 
If  many  secularists  were  obliged  to  declare  point-blank 
their  honest  convictions  as  to  their  belief  in  heaven  or 
hell,  would  they  not  at  least  declare,  that  as  heaven  and 
hell  are  a  long  way  oif  and  out  of  sight,  they  would 
prefer,  as  practical  men,  to  go  in  for  earth  ?  In  a  word 
they  would  bring  in  upon  us  bastard  paganism,  part  old 
and  part  new,  which  possesses  all  the  vulgarities  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  Empire  with  very  few  of  ite  redeeming 
qualities. 

Gentlemen,  we  know  what  our  duty  is,  and  we  will, 
to  our  best  endeavour,  try  to  perform  it.  That  duty  is  to 
support  Christianity,  and  to  oppose  Paganism,  whether  it 
be  of  the  Roman  or  of  the  British  type.  We  know  from 
personal  experience,  of  which  no  man  can  rob  us,  that 
that  education  Avhich  creates  Christian  men  prepares  each 
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generation  as  it  conies  and  goes,  not  only  for  acting  its 
part  here,  but  for  meeting  its  Judge  hereafter  ;  and  we 
are  most  profoundly  impresssd  with  the  golden  maxim 
which  has  been  handed  to  us  by  one  wiser  than  man,  and 
which  contains,  as  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
Christian  principle, — a  maxim  thrown  into  the  form  of  a 
simple  question  which  asks  of  each  child  as  it  is  born  into 
the  world,  "  What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  V3  I  thank  you  once 
again,  Gentlemen,  for  your  kind  words  in  my  regard,  and 
hope  that  you  may  have  many  years  accorded  to  you  of 
health  and  vigour  for  promoting  the  interests  of  those 
invaluable  principles  to  which  you  have  given  such  hearty 
expression  in  your  address. 


St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 

Sydney,  February  22,  1877. 

[Reply  to  Address  accompanying  the  presentation  of  a  Crozier  by  the 
Catholic  Young  Men  of  Sydney.] 

How  can  I  do  otherwise  than  thank  you  with  all 
my  heart,  you,  the  Catholic  young  men  of  this  Arch- 
diocese, for  this  public,  this  emphatic  testimony  which 
you  are  now  giving  me  of  your  affection  and  your  trust  1 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  value,  and  how  I  shall 
cherish  all  my  life  long,  the  precious  Pastoral  Staff  which 
you  have  placed  in  my  hands  :  nor  how  touched  I  am  by 
the  generosity  of  your  expressions,  as  they  stand  recorded 
in  the  short  but  pregnant  address  which  is  its  accompani- 
ment and  its  explanation.  Still,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  when  it  came  to  my  ears  that  such  a 
presentation  was  in  contemplation,  it  was  my  earn  est  desire, 
if  I  could  have  done  so  without  giving  pain  to  any  one,  to 
stop  it  if  I  could,  for  you  have  so  many  calls  upon  you, 
and  you  are  so  generous,  that  I  could  not  think  of  giving 
my  sanction  to  anything  personal  to  myself  which  would 
seem  like  taking  advantage  of  that  openhandedness  which 
is  especial,  I  think,  to  our  Catholic  people.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  thing  had  gone  too  far,  the  subscriptions 
having  been  given  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  I  felt  I 
could  not  interfere  without  seeming  to  perform  an  act  of 
at  least  indirect  discourtesy. 

Without  more  words  then,  I  thank  you  again  for 
this  Pastoral  Staff  and  the  accompanying  address.  I 
accept  them  from  your  hands  as  a  token — a  token  publicly 
offered  by  you,  the  Catholic  young  men  of  this  Arch- 
diocese, to  me — that  you  not  only  know  what  a  Catholic 
Archbishop  is,  but  that  you  are  not  ashamed  of  recog- 
nizing his  authority  and  of  appreciating  his  mission. 

You  have  placed  in  my  hands  the  symbol  of  Episcopal 
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dignity  and  authority,  of  solicitude  and  correction.  Christ 
was  the  first  'Good  Shepherd,'  and  the  Crozier  is  the  ensign 
of  Pastoral  authority.  Kozma  de  Papi  traces  its  use  to  the 
earliest  ages.  St.  Augustine,  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
who  was  consecrated  in  395,  was  invested  with  a  Pastoral 
Staff,  made  of  solid  ebony;  and  after  his  death  it  was  taken 
together  with  his  remains  to  Sardinia,  and  afterwards  to 
Valentia,  where,  I  believe,  it  is  exhibited  to  this  day. 
Then  in  the  fifth  century  we  find  St.  Remigius  of  Pheims 
wielding  a  Pastoral  Staff  made  up  of  plates  of  gold  and 
brilliant  with  rare  gems.  Whilst  old  pictures  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  represent  him  continually  with  a  white 
dove  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  Crozier 
said  to  have  been  cut  from  the  cypress  tree.  By  the 
seventh  century,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  Spanish 
Councils,  and  from  the  writings  of  St.  Isidore,  Pastoral 
Staffs  of  bone  or  wood,  or  precious  metal,  more  or  less 
elaborate  and  rich,  were  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Bishops 
throughout  the  Church.  So  you  see  this  Pastoral  Staff 
or  Crozier  is  at  least  nearly  as  old  as  the  New  Testament, 
if  not  older,  and  it  typified  at  the  first  that  authority  and 
power  of  which  it  is  the  significant  emblem  to  this  day. 
This  authority  and  power  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
characteristic  line  of  mediaeval  Latinity.  "  Attrahe  per 
curvum,  medio  rege,  punge  per  imum."  Draw  towards 
you  with  the  crook,  support  with  the  middle,  strike  with 
the  point.  Evidently  these  words  are  meant  to  express 
authority  and  jurisdiction — an  authority  and  jurisdiction 
exercised  throughout  the  Christian  world  lor  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  exercised  still,  and  in  these  distant 
countries,  and  that  over  willing  hearts,  as  your  presence 
here  this  evening  is  more  than  enough  to  prove. 

Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  enlarge  a  little  upon 
the  work  of  Catholic  Bishops,  and  touch  upon  the  claims 
which  they  make  over  those  who  come  under  their  juris- 
diction and  authority.  Christ  was  the  first  Bishop  and 
Pastor  of  men's  souls.  Then  came  the  Twelve,  the 
Apostles,  who  were  emphatically  commanded  to  preach 
to  the  world,  whilst  the  world  was  as  emphatically  com- 
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manded  to  listen,  to  obey,  and  to  believe.  And  this 
command  was  not  tyrannical.  There  is  no  more  tyranny 
in  insisting  on  the  Truth  than  there  is  slavery  in  being 
forced  to  admit  the  Truth — for  it  is  the  Truth  that  sets  a 
man  free.  The  Apostles,  who  formed  the  E celesta 
Doeens,  or  the  teaching  Church,  were  divinely  protected 
from  error.  This  fundamental  principle  once  established, 
and  the  Apostolate  being  multiplied  through  the  ''imposi- 
tion of  hands,"  the  same  authority  continued  which  was 
from  the  beginning.  The  Bishops  of  to-day,  who  form 
the  Ecclesia  Doeens  low,  could  no  more,  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  teach  error  than  the  Spirit  of  Truth  could  depart 
from  them,  or  the  promises  of  God  fail,  or  than  a  new 
fundamental  principle  could  be  introduced  into  the  Church 
without  man  knowing  it.  From  the  first  the  main  duty 
of  Apostles  and  Bishops  has  been  to  "  keep  the  Deposit," 
and  to  preach  it  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  and  with 
authority  to  uphold  the  Faith,  by  condemning  error, 
proclaiming  truth,  anathematizing  vice,  and  fostering 
virtue. 

The  Pope  with  his  thousand  Bishops  sitting  in  council 
is  but  the  day  of  Pentecost  after  the  expansion  of  1800 
years,  perpetuated  to  this  hour  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
desire  to  possess  that  certainty  and  stability  of  truth, 
without  which  religion  is  little  better  than  a  bitter,  than 
an  empty  mockery.  "  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  the 
whole  flock,"  says  St.  Paul,  "wherein  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  appointed  you  Bishops  to  rule  the  Church  of  God 
which  He  hath  redeemed  by  His  own  Blood."  Again  : 
"  Obey  your  prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them  ;  for  they 
watch  as  having  to  give  an  account  to  God  for  your  souls." 
Here,  you  may  observe,  the  same  principle  is  insisted  on, 
the  same  authority  is  upheld,  and  on  the  self-same  grounds. 

Thus,  from  the  first,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in 
every  age  have  been  preaching,  teaching,  defending,  and 
expounding  the  Deposit  of  Faith ;  and  have  illustrated 
and  developed  it  with  their  intellects,  whilst  they  have 
been  rejoiced  to  witness  to  it  with  their  blood.  In  various 
ages  of  the  world  they  have  been  called  upon  to  play  a 
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different  part ;  but  their  main  calling  and  principal  duty 
has  never  varied  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now, 
to  keep  the  deposit,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  protect  the 
flock  against  the  wolves,  to  chase  away  the  hireling — these 
have  been  the  occupations  of  their  lives,  and  the  main 
object  of  their  energies.  You  may  not,  perhaps,  have 
remarked  that  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  is  divided 
by  events  themselves  into  periods  of  four  centuries. 
During  the  first  four  centuries  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Bishops  preached  with  their  blood,  and  sowed  the  seed  of 
truth  with  their  lives.  From  that  blood  and  that  life- 
spilling  sprung  up  the  giants  of  the  Hierarchical  Order — 
I  mean  such  men  as  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Gregory,  St.  Ambrose,  and  many  more,  who  flourished 
thickly  in  the  fourth  century,  and  whose  illuminated 
writings  have  been  the  guidance  and  the  solace  of 
thousands  who  ruled  after  them.  From  Constantine  to 
Charlemagne  we  have  another  400  years.  Bishops  now 
no  longer  preached  with  their  blood  :  the  world  had  ceased 
to  crucify  and  molest  them  :  they  had  conquered  it  by 
their  courage,  their  truth,  and  their  superior  enlighten- 
ment. They  were  held  in  honour  by  the  civil  power  :  they 
became  as  salt  and  light  in  the  courts  of  semi-barbarous 
and  semi-pagan  kings,  and  were  looked  up  to  as  living 
principles  of  liberty,  charity,  purity,  and  peace  in  the 
midst  of  much  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  licentiousness. 

From  the  eighth  century  to  the  twelfth  their  in- 
fluence and  position  in  the  secular  order,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs,  steadily  increased,  and  attained 
its  maximum  during  the  following  four  hundred  years. 
Bishops  became  legislators,  councillors  of  State,  civil 
rulers,  feudal  lords,  thanes  of  the  Sovereign,  adminis- 
trators of  the  King's  Equity,  keepers  of  his  conscience, 
courtly  ambassadors,  and  at  times,  even  armed  warriors. 
The  world  recognised  their  superior  skill  and  culture, 
their  more  winning  address,  and  above  all,  that  illumi- 
nation which  springs  from  contact  with  spiritual  things, 
and  with  the  principles  and  ruling  maxims  of  Supernatural 
religion.     They  were  the  only  exponents  of  moral  power 
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and  spiritual  influence  in  a  world  of  violence,  rapacity, 
and  lawlessness.  They  were,  as  a  body,  ever  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  and  the  natural  champions  of  freedom.  They 
knew  the  art  of  withstanding  kings  and  cowing  despots  ; 
they  stood  between  the  tyrant  and  the  oppressed  ;  and 
did  not  shrink  from  risking  their  lives  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  were  too  helpless  to  defend  themselves.  Their 
cathedrals  in  the  earlier  times  were  the  only  centres  of 
intellectual  light ;  and  they  can  claim  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  a  later  period — of  the  Middle  Age — if 
not  all  of  them  as  being  founded  by  themselves,  at  least 
as  having  acquired  much  prestige  through  their  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  patronage.  Their  personal  influence  in 
spreading  pure  religion,  and,  generally,  the  tenour  of 
their  lives,  their  power  in  preaching  the  Gospel  truths, 
and  the  way  they  brought  the  softening  and  refining 
influences  of  the  heart  to  bear  upon  the  fierce  barbarians 
with  whom  they  had  to  do,  cannot  be  easily  exaggerated  ; 
whilst  their  solemn  Synods  and  Assemblies,  in  which 
they  legislated  in  their  collective  wisdom,  have  not  only 
in  every  age  thrown  a  broad  light  over  the  nations  of 
Christian  Europe,  but  can  be  looked  upon  as  models  on 
which  our  deliberative  senates  are  founded,  and  as  the 
highest  types  of  order  and  freedom  in  discussion,  ingeni- 
ously combined 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  and  pregnant  principle 
of  radical  subversion  entered  into  the  heart  of  civil  life— 
a  principle  which  is  still  working  in  logical,  in  relentless 
progression  towards  its  ultimate  analysis.  The  lay  world 
had  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Bishops  had  gradually  to 
retire  out  of  the  civil  order,  and  to  leave  the  lay  world  to 
do  its  lay  work,  till,  in  these  our  days,  Bishops,  it  seems  to 
me,  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  civil  society, 
to  the  great  secular  world  of  men,  as  St.  Athanasius,  St. 
Basil,  St.  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augustine  did  to  that 
turbulent  generation  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  So 
much  the  better  for  the  Bishops  if  not  better  for  the 
world.  These  great  prelates  of  the  fourth  century  and 
the  fifth  had  to  deal  with  an  age,  if  we  may  believe  the 


satirists  and  poets,  the  savants  and  philosophers  of  those 
days,  very  like  our  own.  They  had  subtle  speculation, 
and  refined  Paganism,  and  pride  and  impurity,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  strong,  and  the  violence  of  the  lawless  to 
meet  as  best  they  could.  There  were  rationalists,  and 
indifferentists,  and  deniers  of  the  Supernatural,  and  blas- 
phemers not  a  few  then  as  now.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
bold  a  thing  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  heresy  or  false 
philosophy  of  recent  date  flaunted  before  the  world  in 
modern  draperies  which  was  not  pierced  to  the  heart  or 
torn  to  pieces  by  one  or  more  of  the  great  Greek  or  Latin 
Fathers  some  1400  years  ago. 

All  the  great  gifts  possessed  by  those  mighty  men 
are  no  less  wanted  by  us  now.  The  theological  accuracy 
of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  intrepidity  of  St.  Basil, 
the  fearless  eloquence  of  St.  Chrysostom,  the  dialectical 
skill  and  philosophical  insight  of  St.  Augustine — these 
qualities  bishops  would  do  well  to  acquire  or  at  least  to 
cultivate  to-day,  if  they  would  meet  with  any  measure  of 
success  whilst  confronting  that  subtlety  of  thought,  that 
boldness  of  speculation,  and  that  philosophical  scepticism 
which  are  typical  of  those  minds  which  give  an  irreligious 
tone  to  society  in  the  modern  world.  JSow,  the  Catholic 
Bishop,  at  the  outstart,  possesses  an  immeasurable 
advantage  over  all  other  leaders  of  philosophical  or 
religious  thought.  He  is  not  an  exponent  of  self,  or  of 
the  crudities  of  a  subjective  philosophy.  No  mere 
individual,  isolated  intellect,  however  gifted,  will  satisfy 
his  demands  on  truth.  He  is  not  like  so  many  of  our 
moderns — who  seem  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  school 
of  self-sufrlciency — who  believe  intensely  in  their  own 
logic,  and  in  the  same  proportion  disbelieve  or  doubt,  or 
scorn,  everything  and  everybody  else.  He  feels  inclined 
rather  to  repress  his  own  personal  ingenuity  and  cleverness, 
and  his  own  subjective  tastes,  and  does  not  care  for  being- 
thought  plausible  or  smart  for  fear  of  becoming  really 
shallow. 

He  rather  uses  his  intellect  as  an  instrument,  not  as 
a  centre  of  self-generating  truth.     He  leaves  self  that  he 


may  study  one  really  master-mind,  which  has  been  ex- 
panding, maturing,  and  cultivating  its  powers  for  1800 
years ;  and  he  feels  some  sort  of  security  if  he  can  grasp 
its  significance  and  reproduce  its  teaching.  He  knows 
that  the  Deposit  of  Revelation,  with  all  its  germinal 
principles  and  initial  teachings,  which  was  once  for  all 
entrusted  to  the  Apostles,  has  not  remained  in  a  sleep  of 
death.  Innumerable  doctors  of  the  Church,  from  St.  John 
of  Damascus  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  a  score  of 
General  Councils,  with  Sovereign  Pontiffs  and  theologians 
of  the  Schools — from  the  first  till  now — from  the  basis  of, 
a  Divine  Revelation  now  closed,  have  gradually  been  un- 
folding the  majestic  figure  of  Truth  in  all  its  simplicity 
and  harmony,  its  depth  and  symmetry,  its  force  and 
efficacy,  so  as  to  become  believed  in  almost  by  the  simple 
act  of  mastering  it. 

What  individual  intellect  of  a  solitary  short-lived  man 
can  cope  or  compare  with  the  mind  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  theological,  nay,  even  in  philosophical  science, 
rich  as  it  is  in  the  experience  of  ages,  matured  by  the 
counsels  of  the  wisest  of  each  generation  as  it  has  passed 
away,  and  possessing  a  fund  of  wisdom  and  of  knowledge 
gathered  and  carefully  stored  during  the  course  of  1800 
varied  years  ?  Her  utterances  are  not  those  of  one 
isolated  individual,  who  begins  with  his  tabula  rasa,  and 
starts  his  religion  and  philosophy  from  a  blank,  or  at  best 
from  a  brutal  doubt ;  but  they  are  those  of  thousands  of 
the  best  men  and  the  wisest,  speaking  in  concert  in  every 
age,  piling  wisdom  upon  wisdom,  and  never  out  of 
harmony  with  each  other ;  and  her  dicta  are  the  out- 
come, the  ripe  fruit,  of  a  chequered  and  eventful  career 
of  intellectual  battle  and  activity,  in  which  she  has  shown 
herself  possessed  of  all  that  maturity  which  is  the  attri- 
bute of  age,  with  all  that  elan  and  dash  which  expresses 
the  vigour  of  a  joyous  youth.  It  is  not  his  own  but  her 
mind  that  the  Bishop  would  reproduce.  He  may  throw 
truth,  and  tries  to  throw  it,  into  his  own  form,  but  the 
truth  is  not  his  isolated  possession,  is  not  new,  for  all 
that ;  it  is  the  inheritance  of  the  human  race,  and  he  is 
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simply  endeavouring  to  impart  it  to  them.  He  deems  it 
no  disgrace,  it  is  his  boast,  that  it  should  be  said : 
Miraturque  novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma  ;  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  firm  conviction  and  unshakable 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  that  so  long  as  he  is  in 
communion  with  the  Supreme  Chair,  his  teachings  on 
faith  and  morals  are  unerring  in  their  character  and  in 
harmony  with  the  mind  of  Christ  Himself ;  when  he  feels 
assured  that  he  has  been  chosen  to  u  keep  the  Deposit/' 
and  to  preach  and  defend  it,  then,  indeed,  he  can  speak 
to  the  world  with  unfaltering  voice,  as  one  possessing 
power,  and  as  having  a  message  worthy  of  being  delivered  ; 
and  he  can  call  on  others  to  listen  and  to  believe,  because 
he,  like  those  who  went  before  him,  has  been  invested 
with  a  commission  and  authority  to  teach,  under  the 
solemn  promise  that  he  should  not  lead  the  world  astray. 

A  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church,  then,  if  he  is 
anything,  if  he  be  not  a  wretched  charlatan,  is  the  mouth- 
piece and  tongue  of  that  divine  intellect  which  has  been 
placed  by  God  in  the  midst  of  men  that  they  may  not 
grope  for  ever  in  the  mist,  or  slip  down  the  incline ;  that 
they  may  have  some  ground  for  certainty,  some  steady 
light  shining  planet- wise  in  the  midst  of  the  curling  fogs 
and  deluding  vapours  of  human  life.  He  teaches  his 
people  the  full  doctrine  of  God,  as  read  in  the  one  great 
intellect.  He  exhorts  them,  he  rebukes,  he  chastises 
with  all  firmness,  gentleness,  and  love.  He,  in  the  light 
of  the  teachings  of  the  one  Great  Witness,  warns  them  of 
dangers,  condemns  and  puts  his  foot  down  upon  error, 
and  takes  little  heed  of  the  clap  of  many  tongues.  He 
has  his  work  to  do,  his  message  to  deliver,  his  truth  to 
shape  and  to  proclaim,  and  his  mind  is  so  much  absorbed 
with  this  responsibility,  that  he  scarcely  notices  the  din 
of  condemnation  and  the  passing  cyclone  of  abuse,  which, 
as  its  shadow  ever  waits  on  light,  proclaims  to  him  the 
fact  which  he  knew  before,  that  he  has  not  only  launched 
his  shaft,  but  that  the  monster  has  been  pinned  in  his 
den  by  the  messenger  of  truth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Bishop  must  possess  or  strive 


after  three  especial  qualities,  if  he  would  hold  his  own, 
and  leave  his  mark,  especially  in  these  days  of  intellectual 
pride  and  refined  materialism.  He  must  be  learned — 
that  is,  possessed  of  the  whole  mind  of  the  Church  as 
expressed  in  the  writings  of  her  greatest  Doctors  and  by 
her  most  celebrated  Bishops,  Councils,  and  Popes. 

Then,  he  must  be  a  man  of  sterling  virtue,  sober, 
chaste,  modest,  a  spring  of  perennial  charity  tempered 
with  loftiest  courage,  preferring  truth  and  the  clear  ring 
of  its  golden  voice  to  all  the  empty  applause  of  life,  and 
to  all  the  passing  vulgar  popularity  of  the  hour.  In  the 
third  place,  he  should  possess  wisdom  and  counsel — that 
is,  the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  and  moral  life 
should  be  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the  very  texture  of  his 
mind,  whilst  he  should  be  able  to  see  their  bearing  and 
know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  and 
to  the  especial  wants  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

And  finally,  if  I  may  add  another  quality,  which  seems 
to  me  to  cling  round  truth  with  a  spontaneous  sympathy, 
he  should  have  a  large  generosity  for  others,  and  never 
feel  the  slightest  bitterness  because  others  are  harsh  or 
unfair  in  his  regard  :  he  should  never  wound  if  he  can  help 
it ;  and  should  endeavour  to  appreciate  in  his  fellow-man, 
whatever  his  belief  or  his  condition,  those  noble  qualities 
with  which  a  generous  Providence  has  endowed  him. 
In  saying  all  this,  gentlemen,  I  am  simply  telling  you 
what  you  knew  before.  You,  laymen,  are  possessed  of  a 
keen  and  correct  instinct,  which  tell  you  what  a  Bishop 
or  a  Priest  should  be ;  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  your 
views  on  this  matter  and  my  own  will  not  be  found  much 
out  of  harmony. 

How  far  removed  I  am  myself  from  this  ideal,  no 
one  can  possibly  be  so  conscious  as  myself!  how  anxious 
I  am  to  tend  towards  it,  I  think  I  need  hardly  tell  you. 
And  I  look  upon  your  kind,  your  too  flattering,  and 
charitable  words,  rather  as  an  expression  of  what  I  should 
some  day  like  to  become,  than  as  any  kind  of  picture  of 
what  I  am  at  present. 

And   I   cannot  finish  these  remarks  without  saying 
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how  much,  how  deeply,  I  appreciate  the  forbearance  that 
has  been  shown  me  by  my  non- Catholic  fellow-country- 
men since  I  have  been  in  this  colony.  All  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  civilized  walks  of  society 
have  been  much  more  patient  with  me  than  I  had  any 
right  to  hope ;  whilst  the  press,  which  has  of  course  little 
sympathy  with  principles  which  are  dearer  to  me,  I  hope, 
than  life,  has  treated  me  with  fairness  always,  and  at 
times  with  generosity.  The  only  return  I  know  now  to 
make  for  all  this,  is  to  promise  my  fellow-countrymen,  as 
I  now  promise  you,  that  I  will  strive,  whilst  preaching 
with  full  voice  and  uncompromising  utterance,  those  truths 
which  I  know  to  be  the  medicine  of  life  and  immortality 
for  all  of  us,  to  do  so  with  that  charity  and  gentleness 
which  will  prove  to  them  that  I  love  them  better  than  I 
love  their  flattery,  or  even  their  approval — for  love  of 
applause  is  love  of  self  after  all,  and  anxiety  to  be 
approved  of  looks  more  like  a  subtle  love  of  admiration 
than  a  genuine  satisfaction  with  the  truth. 

Catholic  young  men  of  Sydney,  I  thank  you  once 
again  for  the  valuable  memento  of  my  duty  which  you 
have  placed  in  my  hands  this  evening,  and  for  the  address ' 
in  which  you  explain  to  me  the  reasons  that  have  led  you 
to  make  me  this  handsome  presentation.  I  earnestly  beg 
of  God  to  give  me  His  grace  to  perform  that  duty  so  long 
as  my  brain  retains  its  elasticity,  and  my  tongue  is  able 
to  articulate — to  perform  that  duty,  I  say,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  those  souls  for 
which  our  Master  died. 


Sydney,  October  11,  1877. 

[Speech  on  occasion   of  the  public  meeting  in  favour  of   the  Indian 
Famine  Relief  Fund.] 

Your  Excellency,'"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

The  resolution  which  I  have  the  honour  to  move, 
namely, — "  That  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  be 
now  formed,  to  be  called  the  '  Indian  Famine  Relief 
Fund,' "  follows  as  a  natural,  indeed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  the  resolution  which  has  just  been  carried  so 
heartily  by  this  large  and  influential  meeting.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  man  to  feel  deep  sympathy  with 
any  form  of  suffering  without  that  deep  sympathy  mani- 
festing itself  in  energetic  action.  Therefore,  I  look  upon 
it  that  this  resolution,  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  has 
practically  been  carried  before  it  could  be  proposed  or 
seconded  :  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  if  not  impertinent  in  me  to  begin  to  argue 
you  into  doing  that  which  we  all  know  you  have  already 
made  up  your  minds  to  do,  or  to  deal  in  forms  of  rhetoric 
when  I  am  pretty  well  aware  that  your  feelings  are  in 
reality  warmly  on  my  side.  And  yet  I  have  no  intention 
of  abandoning  my  resolution  and  of  remaining  altogether 
silent.  The  painter  or  the  sculptor  may  come  in  some- 
times where  the  logician  or  the  rhetorician  would  be  out 
of  place.  If  I  may  not  convince  the  convinced,  or  per- 
suade the  already  persuaded,  I  may,  at  all  events  en- 
deavour to  present  you  with  a  picture  of  your  own  feelings, 
— I  may  strike  out,  as  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  chisel, 
some  rough  figure  of  your  own  kind  and  compassionate 
intentions.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  when  our  own 
latent  thoughts  are  thrown  into  words  by  others,  or  when 
we  meet  them  by  accident  in  a  book — does  it  not  often 
happen  that  we  are  struck  and  startled,  and  all  the  more 
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firmly  fixed  in  our  convictions  from  the  very  fact  of 
looking  upon  them  as  coming  from  without  1  Allow  me, 
then,  to  make  a  hurried  sketch  of  some  few  of  the  salient 
motives  which  I  believe  go  to  form  the  root  of  your 
generous  dispositions — motives  which  at  this  moment  are 
urging  you,  though  you  may  not  altogether  realize  them, 
to  contribute  without  stint  to  the  relief  of  those  starving 
millions  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves.  And  it  may 
be  that  recognizing  your  own  thoughts  in  the  picture 
which  I  am  presenting  to  you,  you  will  be  rendered  even 
more  anxious  than  you  are  at  this  moment — if  you  could 
be  rendered  more  so — to  carry  the  resolution  entrusted 
to  my  hands  to-night  into  earnest  practical  effect.  Now, 
what  are  the  motives  which  have  induced  his  Worship, 
our  respected  Mayor,  to  convene  a  meeting  such  as  at  this 
moment  fills  this  hall  %  What  has  induced  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  to  consent  to  preside  on  this  occasion  ? 
Why  have  we  so  large  and  influential  a  gathering,  and  of 
such  representative  men,  and  of  all  parties  and  of  every 
denomination  ?  We  are  met  together  to  assist  in  reliev- 
ing the  distress  of  millions  of  people  living  in  a  distant 
country — people  whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  whom 
probably  not  one  here  present  may  ever  personally  know. 
And  why  are  we  one  and  all,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  urged  to  this  ?  I  take  it  that  we  are  urged  by  a 
threefold  pressure,  a  pressure  on  the  intellect,  on  the 
imagination,  and  on  the  heart.  I  believe  we  are  thus 
drawn  together  this  night  because  we  one  and  all  believe 
in  a  Heavenly  Father.  And  as  the  sun  shines  from 
heaven  on  India  and  Australia  alike,  so  does  our  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven,  look  down  upon  the  Hindoo  as  His 
child  as  well  as  on  the  Australian  ;  whilst  not  a  hair  falls 
from  the  head  of  the  lowliest  Indian  without  His  know- 
ledge and  permission.  Through  His  universal  fatherhood 
we  are  all  made  brothers ;  and  for  His  sake,  and  out  of 
love  for  Him.  we  feel  it  a  duty  of  sonship  to  break  our 
bread  with  the  hungry  wherever  they  may  be  in  need. 
Then  again,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ ;  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free ;  we  have  embraced  His  commandment  to 


"  love  one  another,"  and  that  commandment  admits  of  no 
exception  ;  and  we  know  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
attributes  of  His  charity  is  that  "  She  seeketh  not  her 
own."  I  believe  that  the  love  of  Christ  urgeth  us,  and 
that  those  who  believe  that  He  shed  His  blood  for  all  man- 
kind— for  the  Hindoo  as  well  as  for  the  Saxon  or  the  Celt — 
will  feel  themselves  constrained  to  assist  in  their  distress 
those  for  whom  that  Master  did  not  refuse  to  give  His 
life.  Now  I  believe  that  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
mastership  of  Christ  have  been  exerting  a  steady  pressure 
on  the  religious  intellect  of  this  great  meeting  ;  and  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  influences,  or  both  of  them,  will 
result  in  generous  acts  of  brotherly  love  and  of  heavenly 
compassion.  And  doubtless  the  imagination  has  been 
pressed  in  the  same  direction.  Look  for  one  moment  on 
that  vast  organization  which  we  call  the  British  Empire 
— throwing  into  the  second  place  the  Roman  Empire, 
even  in  its  palmiest  day.  On  her  throne,  based  on  some- 
thing more  durable  than  adamant — that  is,  on  the  hearts 
and  reverence  of  a  loyal  people — sits  the  personification 
of  its  majesty,  that  gentle  lady,  Queen  Victoria,  who  has 
ever  worn  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life.  Her 
sceptre  points  from  Canada  to  the  Indies,  and  from  the 
Indies  to  the  Australias.  She  is  Empress  of  India  and 
Queen  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  of  the  colonies.  And 
in  the  unity  of  that  gigantic  empire  over  which  she  rules, 
we  are  brought  into  civil  brotherhood  with  all  her  sub- 
jects. In  looking  on  her,  and  calling  her  Sovereign,  we 
look  on  each  other  throughout  the  Empire  as  fellow- 
subjects.  Thus  it  is  that  the  first  resolution  speaks  of 
the  "distress  existing  amongst  a  vast  number  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  India,"  and  implies  that  we  have  duties 
towards  th  em  for  which  we  are  responsible.  And  we  gladly 
seize  and  accept  that  responsibility.  We  are  willing  to 
pay  that  price  for  belonging  to  such  an  Empire.  We  know 
that  such  responsibilities  tend  towards  cultivating  our 
most  unselfish  feelings,  and  towards  expanding  our  selfish 
hearts ;  and  that  the  wide  sympathy  which  springs  from 
vastness  of  Empire  and  identity  of  interest  tends,  on  a 
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large  scale,  towards  softening   asperities  of  creed,    and 

towa 

race. 


towards   breaking   down   the    isolations   of  antagonistic 


"  This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  a  universal  shade, 
Calls  nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock-work  into  men." 

And  if  our  intellects  and  imaginations  have  been  touched, 
what  am   I  to  say  about  our  hearts  \     Even  those  who 
refuse  to  believe  in  a  divine  or  human  government  of  the 
world,  cannot  but  be  pierced  by  the  cry  of  distress — 
cannot  but  be  touched  with  sympathy  for  suffering  and 
desire  for  its  relief;  for  this  is  a  sentiment  which,  without 
exception,  is  common  to  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  heart  in  the  country  which 
does  not  yearn  to  give — to  assist  the  famishing  millions 
who  are  dying  in  India  like  flies  under  the  burning  sun. 
But   the   short   way   to   the    human   heart  is   to  leave 
generalities   alone.     The  imagination   is   urged   by   the 
vague,  the  sublime,  the  infinite,  the  heart  is  pierced  by  the 
definite,  the  individual,  and  the  concrete  reality.     For 
instance,  when   I  think  of  the  thousands  of  slaughtered 
Turks    and    Eussians    lying    about   the    Schipka   Pass, 
imagination  becomes  oppressed  by  the  multiplied  horrors 
of   war  ;    but  what   breaks  my  heart  is  to  realize  and 
steadily  to  contemplate  an  individual  case.     For  example 
I  see  a  young  wife  in  her  Eussian  home  swooning  away 
in  a  paroxysm  of  grief.     She  has  just  heard  that  he  who 
the  other  day  left  her  side   in  the  full  bloom  of  manly 
beauty  has  fallen  in  the  field,  and  her  life  is  blighted,  and 
her  heart  is  broken  for  ever.      I  visit  the  field  after  the 
battle,  in  the  moonlight — in  that  dull  light,  to  see  the 
kites  and  the  wolves  tearing  him  to  pieces  who  had  in 
vain  been  crying  for  water  all  the  day.     And  when  I 
multiply  these  scenes  my  heart  fairly  gives  way,  and  I 
turn  from  them  for  fear  of  losing  my  self-control.     So 
with  the  Indian  famine.     It  is  too  vast,  too  awful,  when 
looked  on  as  a  national  calamity,  to  do  much  else  than 
overwhelm  the  imagination.     But  take  one  single  case  of 
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it  and  its  surroundings,  and  your  heart  is  pierced  at  once. 
Now,  allow  me  to  present  before  your  eyes  a  classical 
picture  of  such  like  distress,  drawn  by  a  master  hand  six 
hundred  years  ago — by  one  of  Carlyle's  Heroes,  who  is 
world-great  because  he  is  world-deep.  I  refer  to  the 
poet  Dante.  I  choose  him  because  Carlyle  tells  us  that 
Dante  "  seizes  the  very  type  of  a  thing  ;  presents  that  and 
nothing  else."  Let  us  look  on  this  type,  which,  being  a 
type,  will  present  to  us  the  real  essence  of  what  famine 
or  starvation  means.  In  the  thirty-third  canto  of  his 
"  Inferno"  the  poet  draws  one  of  the  most  marvellous — 
to  me  the  most  affecting — of  those  pictures  of  which  the 
"  Divina  Comedia"  is  full.  It  occurred  to  me  immediately 
I  heard  of  the  Indian  famine  ;  and  that  picture  still  in 
my  mind  lent  an  intensity  to  my  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers  in  India  which  I  think  could  scarcely  have  been 
produced  by  anything  else.  I  will  relate  it  very  briefly. 
A  certain  Count  Ugolino  was  shut  up  with  his  two  sons 
and  two  grand  children  in  a  tower  at  Pisa,  by  his  enemy, 
Euggieri.  The  cell  in  which  Ugolino  was  confined  had  a 
small  grating,  which  let  in  a  scanty  light.  There  was 
one  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  only  one.  After 
Ugolino  had  been  some  months  in  confinement  Ruggieri 
determined  to  starve  him  and  the  four  boys  to  death. 
He  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  threw  it  into  the 
Arno,  and  left  the  prisoners  to  their  cruel  fate.  Now, 
Dante,  in  his  "Inferno,"  visits  this  Ugolino.  Ugolino 
is  represented  as  gnawing  the  skull  of  his  enemy.  After 
making  some  difficulty  Ugolino  consents  to  give  Dante  a 
history  of  his  sufferings.  He  says  that  after  he  had  been 
for  some  months  in  the  tower  with  the  four  boys,  he  fell 
into  "  an  evil  sleep"  which  hid  the  horrid  future  from  him 
for  a  time.  He  seemed  to  see  huntsmen  and  lean  hungry 
dogs  chasing  a  gaunt  wolf  and  her  whelps.  At  last 
the  wolves  seem  to  him  to  get  fatigued  and  they 
slackened  pace,  and  as  they  did  so  he  saw  the  sharjD 
tusks  of  the  dogs  gore  their  sides.  Then  awakening 
before  dawn  he  heard  the  boys  weeping  in  their  sleep  and 
crying  for  bread.     At  length  they  awoke,  and  the  hour 
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approached  when  they  were  accustomed  to  have  food 
brought  to  them  ;  but  the  dream  made  each  of  them 
have  his  misgiving  whether  they  would  get  any  food  at 
all,  and  while  thus  in  suspense  Ugolino  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock  on  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower. 
He  knew  what  that  noise  meant.  Without  a  word  he 
looked  fixedly  on  the  faces  of  the  boys  ;  he  says  he  did 
not  weep,  for  he  felt  his  heart  turned  to  stone  within  him. 
All  the  children  burst  into  tears,  and  little  Anselm  cried 
and  said,  "  Tu  guardi  si  Padre  :  che  hai" — "  Thou  lookest 
so,  Father ;  what  ails  thee  V  But  Ugolino  shed  no 
tear  ;  nor  did  he  speak  a  word  that  day  or  the  next  night, 
till  "  un  poco  di  raggio,"  a  faint  gleam  lit  up  the  cell, 
through  the  grating,  and  then,  he  says,  he  saw  his  own 
countenance  reflected  in  those  of  the  four  boys.  "  Ambo 
le  mani  per  dolor  mi  morsi" — "  I  bit  both  my  hands  with 
anguish,"  says  he,  and  the  children  thinking  he  did  it  out 
of  hunger,  at  once  rose  up  and  said  : — 

"  Father,  we  should  grieve, 
Far  less  if  thou  wouldst  eat  of  us ;  thou  gavest 
These  weeds  of  miserable  flesh  we  wear  j 
And  do  thou  strip  them  off  from  us  again!" 

Then,  not  to  make  them  sadder,  Ugolino  repressed  his 
agony,  and  kept  his  spirit  down.  "  That  day  and  the 
next,"  he  says,  "  we  all  were  silent.  Ah,  obdurate  earth 
why  open'dst  not  upon  us  !"  When  the  fourth  day  came 
Gaddo,  one  of  the  boys,  flung  himself  outstretched  at  his 
father's  feet,  and  cried  ;  "  Padre  mio,  perche  non  m'aiuti  ?" 
O  father  mine,  why  dost  thou  not  help  me  ;  and  so  he 
died.  And  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  day  Ugolino 
says  the  other  three  fell  dead  one  by  one,  till,  finally,  he 
himself  lost  his  eyesight  through  grief  and  starvation,  and 
groped  over  them,  and  for  three  days  called  aloud  for  them 
who  were  dead.  Then  he  adds,  what  is  so  terrible — "Poscia, 
piu  che'l  dolor  pote  il  digiuno  ;"  "  Then  fasting  got  the 
mastery  of  grief."  Such  is  the  type  reproduced  a  thousand 
times  over  at  this  very  hour  amongst  our  Indian  fellcw- 
creatures  and  fellow-subjects.     They  require   no    Torre 
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deUa  fame — no  Tower  of  Famine — to  be  locked  up  in. 
The  earth  itself  is  locked  up  by  the  burning  sun  and  the 
iron  drought.  And  thousands  on  thousands  of  fathers 
and  mothers  and  little  children  are  being  cut  off  by  famine 
and  disease,  whilst  thousands  of  hearts  are  being  broken 
and  brains  maddened  by  the  still  more  frightful  agony  of 
seeing  loved  ones  sinking  inch  by  inch  into  the  relentless 
grave,  where  horror  is  breathing  from  the  silent  ground. 
There  are  thousands  of  Ugolinos  this  moment  in  India. 
Let  us  come  to  their  assistance  ;  let  us  help  their  drooping 
starving  children.  The  fatherhood  of  God,  the  mastership 
of  Christ,  the  providential  order  of  the  world,  and  the  cry 
of  the  natural  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  urge  us  to 
this.  Let  us  multiply  the  sentiment  of  compassion  and  of 
mercy.  The  Empire  is  powerful,  let  it  be  merciful  too, 
let  us  show  compassion — 

"  Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  Empire,  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too  !  " 

And  in  furtherance  of  this  desire,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
practical  ways  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  I  have  the  honour 
to  move, — "  That  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  be 
now  formed,  to  be  called  the  '  Indian  Famine  .Relief 
Fund.'  " 


St.  John's  College, 

Sydney,  January  16,  1878. 

[Address  on  occasion  of  opening  the  Library.] 

Mi\  Rector,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — It  would  ill 
become  me  to  allow  this  interesting  occasion  to  pass  by 
in  absolute  silence.  You  know  how  intimately  I  have 
been  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  this  College  since  my 
arrival  in  the  colony,  and  how  much  pleasure  it  affords  me 
when  anything  happens  which  turns  to  its  advantage. 
The  present  occasion  is  to  me  of  especial  interest.  I  have 
lived  amongst  books  all  my  life,  and  have  perhaps  a  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  them  than  I  have  with  men. 
Those      » 

"  Dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule, 
Our  spirits  by  their  works." 

have  ever  been  able  to  claim  me  as  one  of  their  most  loyal 
and  devoted  subjects.  And  when  anything  is  done  which 
tends  to  their  honour,  I  feel  as  if  a  personal  benefit  were 
conferred  upon  myself.  Mr.  Patrick  Jennings,  by  turning 
an  almost  empty,  and  I  must  add  a  beautiful  room  into 
a  well-furnished  library  has,  to  my  mind,  done  a  work 
especially  worthy  of  his  keen  sense  and  many-sided 
culture.  A  library  is  a  kind  of  standard  of  literary 
progress.  A  man  or  a  class  of  men  cannot  be  devoted  to 
letters  without  being  devoted  to  libraries  also ;  and  the 
civilization  and  mental  progress  of  a  nation  may  be 
measured  by  the  way  in  which  it  treats  its  books.  I 
know  nothing  more  interesting  than  the  history  of  the 
make  and  of  the  fate  of  books  and  libraries.  Now,  here 
is  a  volume  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  containing  the 
poems  of  Hesiod.  You  see  it  is  one  of  our  modern 
volumes,  well  bound,  with  clear  type,  and  good  paper. 
Now,  the  writer  of  these  poems  lived  some  eight  hundred 
years  before  Christ.     His  father,  Mr.  Jennings  will  be 


interested  to  know,  was  a  squatter,  who  had  a  run  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  and  I  dare  say  had  his  bad  seasons 
like  many  others.  Well,  unlike  Homer,  Hesiod  loved  to 
sing  not  of  war  and  war-gods,  but  of  rural  pursuits  and 
the  amenities  and  maxims  of  domestic  life.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  poems  I  hold  in  my  hand.  They 
were  written  between  two  and  three  thousand  years  ago ; 
and,  as  you  may  imagine,  they  have  not  all  that  time  been 
jDreserved  on  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  form  of 
book  as  this,  published  in  London  by  Bohn,  in  1856. 
The  first  books  were  written  on  very  durable  and  unwieldy 
material.  If  we  may  believe  Josephus,  the  children  of 
Seth  wrote  down  their  inventions  and  astronomical  dis- 
coveries on  columns  of  stone  and  brick.  Porphyry  says 
that  the  priests  of  Sybel,  the  Corybantes,  inscribed  their 
orgiastic  ceremonies  on  the  pillars  in  Crete  ;  Solon  wrote 
his  laws  on  planks  of  wood  ;  whilst  I  need  not  refer  to 
the  stone  tablets  on  which  were  inscribed  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Now,  this  poem  of  Hesiod,  called  "The 
Works  and  Days,"  which  occupies  a  few  pages  of  light 
paper,  was  not  always  preserved  on  such  fragile  material. 
The  earliest  record  of  it  tells  us  that  it  was  written  on 
tablets  of  lead,  and  kept  sacredly  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses  in  Bceotia.  Between  the  time  it  first  lay  in  the 
pagan  temple  and  the  present  hour,  the  imaginings  of 
Hesiod  have  been  thrown  into  many  shapes.  If  we  may 
suppose  them  to  have  followed  the  ordinary  course,  we 
shall  see  them  turned  out  of  the  lead  and  inscribed  on 
ivory,  or  on  boards  made  of  the  beech  or  fir  tree.  I  can 
see  the  copyist  at  work  this  moment.  The  boards  are 
prepared  with  a  washing  of  wax,  and  he  takes  his  stylus 
— such  as  that  with  which  Caesar  wounded  Casca  in  the 
shoulder  when  defending  himself  against  his  murderers — 
and  reproduces  the  poet's  song.  Or  he  may  bind  the 
boards  together  with  wire,  and  with  edges  raised  to 
prevent  the  pieces  sticking  together,  write  on  the  tablets, 
and  present  you  Hesiod's  poems  on  the  diptyca.  Or, 
later  on,  if  you  would  have  your  book  more  portable,  you 
would  have  it  copied  off  the  wood  on  the  flexible  papyrus. 


The  copyist,  were  he  living  before  the  seventh  century, 
would  get  plenty  of  it  from  Egypt.     It  consists  of  the 
concentric  coats  which  wrap  the  stalk  of  the  papyrus  of 
the  Nile-bank.     If  you  were  in  Greece  your  papyrus  would 
be  from  8  to  12  inches  long,   if  in  Italy,  you  might  get 
it  easily  16  inches,  indeed  some  rolls  have  been  found 
30  feet  long.     Let  your  copyist  have  his  material  long  or 
short,  and  he  takes  his  reed,  dips  it  in  gum-water  and 
charcoal,  and  reproduces  the  poem  in  another  form.     Were 
he  copying  some  larger  work  than  Hesiod's — for  instance, 
say  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  he  would  copy  each  separate 
book  on  a  separate  roll,  so  as  to  present  you  with  fifteen 
separate  Volumina,  each  twisted  round  its  separate  stick. 
He  would  ornament  the  end  of  each  stick  with  bosses 
(umbilici)  of  wood  or  ivory,  fasten  the  title  by  way  of 
ticket  to  the  roll,   or  paste  it  outside.     And  for  safety 
sake,  he  would  make  cylindrical  boxes  for  each ;  and  if 
you  were  possessor  of  a  library  like  that  discovered  in 
Herculaneum,  he  would  arrange  them  horizontally  all 
round  the  walls  with  other  books  or  Volumina  in  their 
scrinia  made  of  the  same  material.     I  might  add  that  the 
method  of  writing  also,  would  vary  according  to  the  age 
and  place  in  which  you  lived.     First,  the  poem  would  be 
written  with  no  division  of  words,  merely  with  division  of 
lines  ;  later  on,  of  words,  then  with  stops,  paragraphs  and 
chapters.     Then,  if  you  lived  in  the  north  or  west,  the 
writing  would  be  from  left  to  right ;  if  in  the  east,  from 
right  to  left ;  if  with  the  early  Greeks,  you  would  have 
to  read  in  two  directions — a  method  called  boustropliedon, 
from  its  likeness  to  the  course  of  a  ploughing  ox.     So  far 
for  the  make  of  books  before    the    date    of   two   great 
discoveries — that  of  making   paper  out  of  linen  in  the 
14th    century,    and   that    of  printing   in    the    15th,    by 
Guttenberg.     I  know  that  paper  was  made  of  cotton  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century  or  tenth.     And  indeed  Abbate 
Biqueno   has   proved   that   printing   by   hand-press,   by 
stereotype  plates,  and  movable  type,  was  in  use  as  early 
as  the  tenth  century.     But  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  on 
a  large  and  general  scale,  printing  did  not  come  into  use 
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till  the  invention  of  Guttenberg  was  able  to  be  universally 
utilized  by  the  discovery  of  how  to  make  paper  out  of 
linen — a  discovery  to  my  mind,  judging  by  its  effects, 
calling  for  the  gratitude  of  mankind  as  loudly  as  that  of 
Guttenberg  himself  I  will  simply  state  one  fact,  which 
speaks  for  itself;  immediately  after  these  two  discoveries 
were  made, between  the  years  1455  and  15 36,  that  is  within 
the  space  of  81  years,  no  less  than  22,900,000  books  were 
printed.  And  this  brings  us  down  to  the  present  day.  From 
the  fifteenth  century  till  now,  books  have  issued  from  the 
press,  for  all  essential  purposes,  made  of  the  same  material. 
What  changes  the  future  may  bring  forth  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  have  carried  Hesiod  from  lead  to  paper,  and  now  I  leave 
him  in  your  hands.  So  far  for  the  make  of  books.  What 
of  their  fate  ?  Now,  it  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting, 
and  to  me  touching  fact  that,  from  the  first,  books  and 
collections  of  books  should  have  been  looked  upon  with  a 
kind  of  religious  reverence.  From  the  very  earliest  ages 
they  were  held  sacred,  and  were  carefully  preserved  near 
the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  and  were  guarded  by  a  jealous 
priesthood.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  Egypt ;  of  Minerva, 
in  Athens  ;  and  Jupiter  Palatine,  in  Rome — each  had  its 
library,  and  each  library  was  religiously  guarded  by  those 
dedicated  to  serve  the  altar.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  love 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  the  brain- work  of  their 
great  men.  From  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  fall  of 
Rome  the  Eternal  City  was  rich  with  splendid  collections — 
not  only  those  connected  with  the  temples — but  I  refer  to 
the  libraries  in  the  imperial  palaces  and  in  the  mansions 
of  the  great.  Take  a  memorable  example  :  The  rich  and 
luxurious  Lucullus  had  in  his  splendid  palace  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  libraries  in  the  world.  Its  vast  walls 
were  hung  round  with  choicest  works  of  art,  marble  busts 
and  figures  by  the  most  renowned  sculptors,  spoke  of  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  men  and  women  the  efforts  of  whose 
genius  were  so  reverently  preserved  by  the  cultivated 
Roman  ;  whilst  sweet-sounding  waters  charmed  the  ear 
and  cooled  the  air,  as  they  sprang  up  from  perennial 
fountains  placed  for  the  refreshment  of  those  who  came  to 
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drink  of  the  Pierian  spring.  Here  Cicero  tells  us  he 
passed  hour  upon  hour  resting  himself  after  some  great 
effort  in  the  Forum.  Here  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  Rome 
resorted  to  learn,  and  to  think  and  to  repose ;  for  Lucullus 
threw  open  his  library  to  all  Roman  scholars,  and  as 
Plutarch  says  of  him  :  "he  was  more  honourable  in  the 
use  than  in  the  acquisition  of  his  books."  But  what 
religion  and  reverence  built  up,  that  fanaticism  and  bar- 
barism destroyed.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
the  fall  of  its  culture,  and,  consequently,  of  its  libraries. 
The  Hun  and  the  Vandal  did  that  in  the  West  which  the 
Iconoclast  and  Saracen  did  in  the  East.  Five  hundred 
thousand  volumes  in  the  Alexandrian  Library  kept  the 
public  baths  warm  for  months  ;  whilst  Leo,  the  I  saurian, 
ordered  50,000  volumes  to  be  destroyed  in  Constantinople 
— because,  he  said,  they  fostered  superstition.  Hence  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  irreparable  losses  that  litera- 
ture has  sustained.  The  marvel  is,  that  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  book  has  been  preserved.  We  scarcely  possess 
one-tenth  of  the  standard  works  of  classic  Greece  and 
Rome  ;  and  what  we  do  retain  is,  in  many  instances,  in 
fragments.  Out  of  Livy's  1 40  books  of  history,  we  only 
retain  35.  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  is  said 
to  have  written  500  volumes,  and  of  these  we  possess  but 
two.  Of  Polybius5  forty  books  of  history,  only  five  are 
extant ;  the  same  may  be  said  in  proportion  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  whilst  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  more  than 
half  those  charming  lives  by  Plutarch.  And  how,  it  will 
be  asked,  have  those  fragments  been  preserved  from  the 
destroying  angel  \  I  reply,  by  religion  and  reverence  ;  by 
the  rulers  of  the  new  order  of  things  ;  by  Popes  and 
Bishops  and  Monks.  I  need  only  point  to  the  Vatican 
Library  founded  by  Pope  Hilary,  in  the  sixth  century,  as 
a  sample  of  what  others  have  done  in  a  similar  spirit,  I 
need  but  ask  you  to  read  the  history  of  the  Cathedral 
schools  of  the  early  Bishops,  and  you  will  at  once  discover 
who  were  the  friends  and  the  defenders  of  literature  in  all 
its  variations ;  I  need  only  lead  you  to  some  silent  Bene- 
dictine monastery  such  as  that  of  Novalese  in  Piedmont ; 
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or  of  St.  Benedict  sur  Loire,  in  Prance ;  or  to  that  of 
Spanheim,  in  Germany,  for  you  to  see  what  the  monks 
have  done.  And  if  you  think  I  am  a  prejudiced  witness, 
I  would  ask  you  to  consult  Leibnitz,  the  most  enlightened 
of  Protestant  thinkers  ;  or  Edmund  Burke,  the  most  pro- 
found of  philosophers,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  but  for 
the  monk  of  the  middle  age  the  libraries  of  Europe  would 
be,  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  simply  howling  wilder- 
nesses. They  preserved  the  relics  of  the  past  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  future,  and  handed  down  the  torch 
which  but  for  their  hands  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth. 
And  even  their  preference  of  Christian  literature  to  pagan 
has  curiously  served  us.  They  were  occasionally  in  the 
habit  of  cleansing  old  parchments  of  their  old  writings, 
and  using  them  again  for  other  ones.  These  parchments 
are  called  palimpsests,  signifying  twice  rubbed  or  prepared 
for  writing.  Thus  it  was  that  Cardinal  Mai  discovered 
Cicero's  "  De  Bepublica  "  under  a  treatise  of  St.  Augustine 
on  the  Psalms.  Niebuhr,  when  travelling  to  Borne  in 
1816,  went  to  the  Library  of  the  Chapter  of  Verona  and 
found  a  palimpsest  manuscript  of  the  institutions  of  Gaius. 
A  treatise  of  theology  had  been  written  over  it ;  and  over 
that  again  a  portion  of  the  writings  of  Jerome — three 
strata  of  human  thought  crossing  each  other,  running 
parallel,  and  occasionally  wholly  scratched  out.  In  1817 
two  laborious  German  students  were  sent  by  the  Academy 
of  Science  of  Berlin  to  draw  the  "  Institutions  "  of  Gaius 
out  of  their  entanglement.  The  palimpsest  consisted  of 
127  sheets;  but  finally  the  Germans  completed  their 
undertaking,  and  by  their  skill  and  patience  re-produced 
nine-tenths  of  the  entire  work.  Thus  the  very  pre- 
ference of  the  monastic  men  of  the  mediaeval  time  for 
theology  and  patristic  learning  was  accidentally  a  cause 
which  preserved  to  the  world  writings  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  lost  for  ever.  But  that  was  merely  a 
chance  service.  The  essential  work  they  did  for  us  need 
not  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon  by  me.  They  simply  add 
an  additional  proof  to  what  I  have  already  said — viz.,  that 
religion  and  reverence  are  the  friends  of  culture  and  the 
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guardians  of  literature.  What  Mr.  Jennings  has  done  for 
us  bears  straight  in  the  same  path.  This  library  is  a 
token  of  a  growth  in  the  right  direction.  It  bespeaks 
that  culture  and  that  love  of  genius  and  mind  which  are 
of  themselves  a  stimulus  to  high  exertion.  And  I  conclude, 
whilst  thanking  Mr.  Jennings  again  for  his  kind  liberality, 
by  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  College  of  St.  John 
within  the  University  is  destined  to  do  a  work  which  will 
draw  forth  the  gratitude,  or  at  least  the  approbation,  of 
every  enlightened  man. 


St.  John's  College, 

Sydney,  July  3,  1878. 

[Address  on  occasion  of  annual  commemoration  at  St.  John's  College.] 

Mr.  Rector  and  Fellows, — Gentlemen, — As  Visitor 
of  this  institution,  it  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
altogether  out  of  place,  were  I  to  offer  a  remark  or  two 
upon  one  of  the  main  objects  which  were  contemplated 
in  the  establishment  of  our  affiliated  colleges.  I  should 
be  glad  to  bring  out  as  forcibly  as  I  may,  a  very 
powerful  and  important  truth — a  truth  admitted  by  all 
Christians  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  way,  but  which,  to 
be  fully  apprehended  and  understood,  requires  to  be 
strongly  grasped  and  patiently  pondered  on.  Some  of 
the  deepest  principles  of  life,  are  liable  through  want  of 
use  to  lose  that  vital  energy  which  they  ought  to  exercise 
over  our  conduct.  Now  the  main  object  for  which  this 
college  was  built  was  to  enable  us  to  ground  the  Catholic 
leaders  of  the  future  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  Faith  and  practice.  I  want  to  bring  out  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  value  of  such  an  aim  as  that.  I 
believe  that  nothing  in  this  world  can  be  imagined  more 
important  or  more  momentous,  no  aim  loftier,  none  which 
issues  in  such  imperishable  results.  All  great  thinkers, 
of  all  schools,  recognize  the  hold  which  religion  has  over 
the  intellect  and  heart  of  man.  They  perceive  the  action 
it  exerts,  not  merely  with  regard  to  worship,  but  with 
respect  to  the  most  noble  forms  of  culture.  "  Our  earth," 
says  Herder,  "  owes  the  seeds  of  all  higher  culture  to 
religious  tradition,  whether  literary  or  oral."  Men  are 
formed  and  moulded  in  great  part  by  the  company  they 
keep.  The  intellect  is  strengthened,  developed,  and 
enlarged  and  at  times  transformed,  and  even  transfigured, 
by  the  energy  of  that  paramount  truth  which  acts  upon 
it   with   an   illumination   which    may   be   almost   called 
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divine.  The  will  too  is  braced  to  love  and  to  adore,  and 
the  very  attitude  of  such  love  and  such  adoration  by  its 
reaction  elevates,  purines,  and  sweetens  the  entire  man. 
Our  task  here  is  to  teach  young  men — those  who  are  to 
take  our  places  when  we  are  g*one — how  to  believe  and 
how  to  love.  Our  religion  presents  to  us  in  clear  and 
definite  outline  the  objects  of  man's  faith,  and  the  loveliest 
objects  of  his  affections.  To  live  with  these,  to  become 
one  with  them — to  learn  to  live  with  them  and  become 
one  with  them — this  is  an  integral  portion  of  our  highest 
culture,  and  the  secret  of  true  nobility  in  its  loftiest 
sense.  There  are  some  men  whose  lives  are  passed  almost 
whoDy  in  this  companionship  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  others  who  are  occupied  with  everything  else  but 
not  with  this.  It  is  not  a  question  of  intellectual  power, 
or  vigour  of  character  or  will,  or  of  fineness  of  sensibilities ; 
but  it  is  the  question  of  the  objects  on  which  these 
faculties  and  powers  are  to  operate.  A  typical  example 
of  either  class  will  bring  out  all  I  wish  to  say.  Take 
Macaulay  the  great  essayist  and  historian.  His  career,  I 
take  it,  was  about  the  most  unapproachably  brilliant  and 
successful  that  we  know  of  or  can  read  of  in  modern 
times.  He  possessed  a  vigour  of  intellect  and  robustness 
of  will,  which  when  coupled  with  his  great  animal  spirits, 
rendered  him  a  king  amongst  his  fellows.  His  iron 
memory,  his  splendid  imagination,  and  his  patient,  minute, 
and  persistent  diligence,  enabled  him  to  carry  everything 
before  him  and  to  astonish  the  world.  We  all  remember 
the  new  sense  of  delight  created  by  his  History  of 
England,  and  the  wild  enthusiasm  it  produced.  The  fire 
and  vigour  of  his  swift  oratory  were  only  rivalled  by  the 
style  of  his  essays,  and  the  charm  of  his  conversation. 
Wherever  mind,  imagination,  and  words  could  command, 
he  commanded.  All  this,  of  course,  I  knew  before  I  had 
read  his  "Life"  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  his  nephew.  As 
most  young  fellows  did  at  that  time,  I  looked  upon 
Macaulay  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  despair.  His 
style,  which  is  essentially  attractive,  and  which  fasci- 
nates minds  that  are  not  matured,  acted  as  a  powerful 
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a  man,  merely  judging  him  from  his  writings,  he  did  not 
impress  me  very  favorably.  I  thought  he  aimed  too  much 
at  effect,  and  did  not  seem  to  scruple  much  at  sacrificing 
accuracy  of  truth  for  the  smart  turn  in  a  sentence,  or  a 
brilliant  flash  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph.  He  was  nothing 
more  to  me  than  a  splendid  orator  and  writer,  and  a  suc- 
sessful  man  of  the  world.  Still,  his  influence  had  been  so 
great  on  me  that  I  eagerly  bought  Trevelyan's  two 
volumes,  and  read  them  with  increasing  interest  to  the 
end.  I  was  curious  all  through  to  see  the  finish  of  so 
gifted  a  man,  and  of  so  unusual  a  career.  As  I  read  on, 
the  beauties  of  Macaulay's  character  broke  upon  me.  I 
could  not  help  loving  the  man  and  feeling  sympathy  with 
him.  Yet  I  never  read  any  book  that  made  me  feel  so 
sad.  I  admired  him  for  his  gentleness,  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  his  singlemindedness,  his  love  of  home,  for  his  in- 
tense attachment  to  his  sisters.  All  this  was  so  unlike 
what  I  had  expected  that  it  worked  a  revolution  in  my 
feeling  towards  him.     Moultrie  says  of  him  :  — 

"  His  heart  was  pure  and  simple  as  a  child's, 
Unbreathed  on  by  the  world." 

Then  there  was  something  in  his  fortitude,  diligence,  and 
self-command  that  added  to  one's  interest  in  him.  He 
knew,  what  students  do  not  always  seem  to  realise,  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  without  hard  work.  And  he 
loved  his  work  in  all  its  minutest  details,  and  was  never 
satisfied  until  he  had  turned  out  what  he  thought  to  be 
his  best.     There  is  something  honest,  it  seems  to  me,  in 

"An  eye 
That  winces  at  false  work,  and  loves  the  true." 

And  thus  this  splendid  writer  and  matchless  man  of  the 
world  became  to  me  as  I  read  on,  a  personality  which  I 
got  to  know  and  got  to  love.  Naturally  I  was  anxious  to 
discover  what  kind  of  effect  the  paramount  truths — the 
high  objects  of  faith  and  love  would  produce  upon  so 
splendid  an  intellect,  so  sympathizing  a  heart.     I  found 
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both  volumes  singularly  blank  as  to  the  great  object 
towards  which  I  know  all  men  should  live.  Macaulay 
seems  to  have  never  been  brought  fairly  in  contact 
with  such  an  object.  Truth  and  beauty  and  nobility,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  he  loved  intensely.  He  felt  a 
passion  towards  "the  old  friends,"  as  he  called  them, 
"  who  are  never  seen  with  new  faces  ;  who  are  the  same 
in  wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  glory  and  in  obscurity."  He 
had,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  soaked  his  mind  with 
Cicero/'  and  he  possessed  what  Gibbon  calls  "  an  invin- 
cible love  of  reading."  Nor  did  he  appear  to  be  conscious 
of  any  grave  defect.  As  boys  it  has  been  preached  to  us 
that  those  who  live  for  this  world  alone  lead  miserable 
lives.  I  have  found  many  such  men  very  fairly  happy. 
Where  the  mind  is  intensely  occupied,  and  has  accustomed 
itself  to  habits  of  strong  intellectual  exertion,  its  very 
activity  produces  a  species  of  content.  Macaulay  seems 
to  have  felt  this.  He  says  in  his  diary  at  the  date  of 
October  25,  1850,  "My  birthday;  I  am  fifty.  Well,  I 
have  had  a  happy  life.  I  do  not  know  that  any  body 
whom  I  have  seen  close  has  had  a  happier."  He  was 
contented  with  his  lot ;  his  mind  "  soaked  in  Cicero  "  and 
energising  intensely  in  various  literary  labours  had  pro- 
duced a  pleasure  that  could  not  be  denied.  A  few 
years  passed,  and  he  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  career,, 
short  indeed,  yet  unrivalled  in  its  successes.  Trevelyan's 
"  Life "  of  him  teems  with  evidences  of  his  extra- 
ordinary activity — teems  with  them  to  the  very  end. 
But  that  activity  is  never  displayed,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, upon  the  paramount  objects  of  Faith  and  Love. 
The  reason  of  this  comes  out  with  startling  clearness  in  a 
letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Ellis,  his  familiar  friend,  and  explains 
the  blank  in  Macaulay's  life.  He  writes: — "The 
physicians  think  me  better ;  but  there  is  little  change  in 
my  sensations.  The  day  before  yesterday  I  had  a 
regular  fainting  fit,  and  lay  quite  insensible.     I  wish  that 

I  had  continued  to  be  so,  for  if  death  be  no  more . 

Up  I  got,  however,  and  the  doctors  agree  that  the  cir- 
cumstance is  altogether  unimportant."     Here  is  a  man 
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whose  mind  has  been  intensely  absorbed  by  one  class  of 
objects,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  class.  He  was  evi- 
dently inclined  to  believe,  even  in  his  most  solemn 
moments — when  close  to  the  verge  of  the  grave — that 
death  is  the  end  of  all.  He  "  lay  quite  insensible."  He 
wished  he  "had  continued  so."  Shortly  after  this  the 
end  did  come.  How  did  Macaulay  die  %  As  he  lived. 
He  was  found  by  his  relatives,  seated  as  usual  in  his 
easy  chair,  dead,  with  the  first  number  of  the  Cornhill 
Magazine  open  before  him  at  the  first  page  of  Thacke- 
ray's story  of  "  Lovel  the  Widower."  Now,  this  man 
had  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  possessed  by  a 
passion  for  holding  converse  with  the  greatest  minds  of 
all  nations  and  ages.  But  there  was  one  object  of 
knowledge  he  lacked,  one  mind  wanting  to  him.  His  last 
and  most  solemn  thoughts  were  literary,  about  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  Thackeray,  and  the  story  of  "  Lovel,  the 
Widower."  Doubt  had  shut  out  all  higher  realities. 
All  this  is  overpoweringly  sad  to  any  one  who  sincerely 
believes  in  a  Creator,  a  Judge,  and  an  Eternity.  From 
his  revelation  to  Mr.  Ellis,  it  is  clear  that  Macaulay' s 
mind  had  never  in  its  maturity  grasped  the  one  grand 
object  of  faith  and  love  in  any  efficacious  way — they  were 
not  living  realities  to  him.  Had  they  been  so,  they  would 
have  possessed  such  a  heart  and  mind  as  his  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  things  else  during  his  last  hours.  And  one  closes  the 
book  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  and  with  a 
sigh  of  genuine  depression — that  so  great  an  intellect  and 
so  loving  a  heart  should  have  missed  through  life  that  one 
permanent  object  to  possess  which  they  were  both  created. 

.  Now  turn,  for  one  moment,  to  the  other  class  of  mind. 
Take  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  as  a  sample.  I  may  be, 
perhaps,  permitted  to  speak  of  him  with  some  authority, 
for  during  many  years  I  lived  on  his  life  and  writings, 
and  tried  all  I  could  to  grasp  his  spirit  and  his  character. 

-  His  life  was  passed  in  the  deepest  scientific  pursuits.  His 
intellect  surpassed  that  of  Macaulay  in  power  and  in  logic  ; 
his  will  was  as  strong  as  his  heart  was  tender  :  he  was  a 
giant  for   labour.     He  died  when  only  47.     Macaulay 
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when  59.  Simply  as  a  specimen  of  this  man's  toil :  his 
Commentary  on  Aristotle  consists  of  891  lessons  ;  his 
Exposition  of  Scripture  803  ;  his  work  on  the  Lombard 
is  made  up  of  508  questions  and  2931  articles ;  whilst  his 
"Summa"  contains  518  questions,  2652  articles,  and 
10,000  resolutions  of  the  most  profound  theological  and 
philosophical  difficulties  that  could  be  suggested.  And  this 
was  only  a  portion  of  what  he  did.  He  was  an  orator  and 
a  poet,  as  well  as  a  theologian  and  philosopher,  unapproached 
and  unapproachable ;  but  his  life  was  passed  in  company 
with  the  paramount  object  for  which  man  was  created. 
Those  objects,  which  religion  offered  to  his  intellect  to 
hold  and  see,  and  to  his  will  to  love,  he  seized — he 
embraced  with  a  vast  tenderness.  His  career  was  an 
unparalleled  success,  and  he  earned  for  himself  the  title 
of  "The  Angel  of  the  Schools,"  his  intellect  being  looked 
upon  as  surpassing  that  of  man.  His  life  is  as  full  of  the 
one  great  object  as  Macaulay's  is  void  of  it.  How  did  he 
die  ?  As  he  lived.  He  died  in  the  Monastery  of  Fossa 
Nuova.  He  spent  his  last  hours  in  writing  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  a  worthy  subject 
for  so  pure  and  soaring  an  intelligence.  As  his  hour 
approached  he  called  for  the  Holy  Sacrament.  As  the 
Abbot  approached  him  bearing  it,  he  rose  from  his  hard 
pallet,  and  kneeling  on  the  floor,  he  adored  his  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  then  he  exclaimed  in  hearing  of  all :  "I 
receive  Thee,  the  price  of  my  soul's  redemption,  for  love 
of  whom  I  have  studied,  I  have  watched,  I  have 
laboured  !  Thee  have  I  preached,  Thee  have  I  taught, 
against  Thee  never  have  I  breathed  a  word,  neither  am 
I  wedded  to  my  own  opinion.  If  I  have  held  aught 
which  is  untrue  regarding  this  Blessed  Sacrament,  I 
subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
in  whose  obedience  I  now  pass  out  of  life."  And  as  he 
received  the  Holy  Communion,  he  made  use  of  his 
favourite  ejaculation,  "  Thou,  O  Christ,  art  the  King  of 
Glory,  Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father." 
And  thus  he  finished  his  brilliant,  his  short  but  splendid 
career.     A.  worthy  finish  to  a  great  and  glorious  life  of 
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love  and  labour.  To  any  man  who  believes  firmly  in 
God  and  Christ,  and  Hell  and  Heaven,  this  ending  is  a 
fitting  one.  Here  is  no  sadness,  no  disappointment. 
We  feel  that  all  is  right,  and  that  when  hope  and  faith 
are  over,  love  and  vision  begin.  Now  I  say  this  :  we 
do  not  ask  or  want  all  our  young  men  to  become 
priests  or  monks  ;  but  we  want  them  all  to  realize 
those  high  truths  which  render  men  great  at  the  very 
end  of  life.  We  wish  their  intellects  and  wills  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  paramount  influences  that  belong  to  faith 
and  love.  We  should  be  utterly  disappointed  were  they 
to  turn  out  mere  successful  speakers  or  brilliant  writers 
without  that  light  within  them  which  alone  can  turn  them 
into  the  highest  specimens  of  truth,  of  purity,  of  honour. 
We  aim  at  combining  the  success  ofMacaulayin  literature 
and  oratory  with  the  exquisite  culture  of  St.  Thomas. 
We  would  teach  the  students  of  St.  John's  that  to  know 
God  and  to  love  Him,  in  the  full  extent  of  the  meaning- 
of  these  two  words,  is,  so  far,  to  partake  of  divinity  and  to 
expand  and  purify  both  mind  and  heart.  We  look  to  the 
future.  We  are  forming  the  future.  Lord  Brougham 
was  fond  of  saying  that  "  the  characters  of  public  men 
form  part  of  the  wealth  of  England."  Here  we  are 
forming  our  public  men  of  the  future.  We  hope  to  add 
to  the  wealth  of  this  colony  by  sending  forth  from  this 
College  men  whose  faculties  have  been  developed  and 
exercised  into  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  good 
speakers,  vigorous  writers,  able  men  all  round,  fit  to 
occupy  with  distinction  the  highest  posts  in  Church  or 
State  ;  and  at  the  same  time  imbued  with  that  higher 
culture  which  alone  can  proceed  from  an  intimate  com- 
panionship with  those  sublime  objects  of  Faith  and  Love 
which  are  presented  to  us  by  Religion. 


Masonic  Hall, 

Sydney,  November  6th,  1878. 

[Words  on  occasion  of  opening  a  Bazaar  in  aid  of  a  Training  School 
for  Servants  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.] 

Lady  .Robinson,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  requested  to  open  this  bazaar,  which  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  assist  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St. 
Patrick's  in  carrying  out  what  I  believe  will  be  a  most 
popular  idea  -that  of  establishing  a  school  for  training 
and  fitting  young  women  for  domestic  service.  The 
Sisters  have  already  secured  a  fine  property  on  North 
Shore,  where  the  institute  will  eventually  be  established, 
and  I  believe,  if  they  succeed  in  their  enterprise,  they 
will  confer  a  very  valuable  boon  upon  the  community  at 
large.  The  duties  of  domestic  service  are  such  as  cannot 
be  creditably  performed  without  exercise  of  skill  and 
careful  previous  training,  and  the  responsibilities  of 
servants  are,  in  their  measure,  as  of  much  importance  as 
those  of  their  mistresses  or  masters.  Now,  the  aim  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  will  be  to  instruet  young  women, 
preparing  for  service  in  their  state  of  life,  in  their 
responsibilities,  and  in  those  especial  duties  which  will 
fall  to  their  special  calling  ;  the  Sisters  will  help  to  form 
their  consciences,  will  fill  their  heads  with  the  knowledge 
proper  to  their  state,  and  will  teach  them  how  to  use 
their  hands  skilfully.  I  was  trying  to  grasp,  before  I 
came  down  here,  the  fundamental  principles  which  should 
animate  and  rule  the  lives  of  servants,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  I  could  not  sink  deeper  down  than  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  These  great  teachers  of 
Christian  principle  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
position  of  domestic  servants,  and  on  what  should  be  the 
main  master-principle  of  their  lives,  and  their  doctrine  at 
once  lifts  the  obedience  and  the  very  duties  of  servants 
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above  the  mere  relationship  of  ordering  and  obeying,  of 
master  and  man,  into  something  absolutely  elevating  and 
ennobling.     In  fact,  I  believe,  that  to  obey  and  to  serve, 
if  that  obedience  and  service  is  rendered  from  Christian 
principle,    is    more    calculated    to    refine    and    perfect 
character  than  is  the  mere  custom  of  command.     I  do 
sincerely  believe  that  I  have  gained  more  while  exercising 
myself  in  doing  the  will  of  another  than  when  I  have 
been  making  others  do  my  will.    Anyhow,  however  that 
may  be,  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  will 
be  to  teach  young  women  who  have  to  go  out  to  service 
that  the  position  of  a  servant  is  one  of  honour,  and  that 
the  motive  principle  of  a  servant's  life  is  connected  with 
the  highest  exercise  of  the  highest  form  of  virtue.     The 
Sisters    will  particularly  insist  on  that  great  Christian 
principle     which    renders     all     subordination     and    all 
obedience   ennobling,   instead  of  being  a  miserable  and 
sometimes    degrading    species    of    semi- slavery.     They 
will  show   how   the   two   Apostles,  to   whose   teaching 
I    just  now    referred    as    laying    down    that    principle 
in    the    clearest     way,    have    insisted     upon     it    with 
special   emphasis ;    and    they   will,    in    accordance  with 
that  teaching,  insist  continually  upon  the  necessity  of 
servants  serving  and  obeying  for   Christ's  sake,  and  in 
Christ's  name,  and  out  of  love  and  reverence  for   Him. 
They  will  show  how  this  practice  will  elevate  the  lives  as 
well  as  the  hopes  of  servants  ;  and  will  assist  them  to  do 
what  St.   Peter  teaches  should  be  done,  and  which  is 
rather  difficult  at  times  to  do — to  obey  cheerfully  and 
sweetly  not  only  those  masters  and  mistresses   who  are 
kind,  but  also  the  harsh  and  froward,  for  our  Lord's  sake, 
and  to  do  their  duty  carefully  and   conscientiously,  not 
merely  when  the  mistress's  eye  is  upon  them,  but  at  all 
times,  for  the  sake  of  Him  whose  Eye  is  always  on  them. 
Young  women  will  thus  learn  that  their  state  of  life  is 
not  a  mitigated  kind  of  slavery.      They  wTill  not  obey 
and  work  simply  because  they  must,  and  look  upon  those 
that  are  over  them  as  despotic  lords  who  somehow  have 
got  the  mastery ;  but  they  will  take  their  place  in  life 
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contentedly  and  cheerfully,  and  do  their  duty  in  their 
place  with  all  reverence  and  love,  on  account  of  the  high 
principles  which  will  animate  their  entire  life.  I  believe 
that  this  fundamental  Christian  principle,  which  all  who 
believe  in  the  Bible  must  adopt,  is  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  question  of  domestic  service,  and  is  the  secret  of 
the  happiness  of  the  Christian  household.  If  the  Sisters 
can  only  succeed  in  fixing  this  transforming  principle  in 
the  consciences  of  the  young  girls  whom  they  undertake 
to  train,  they  will  be  conferring  an  untold  benefit  upon 
both  mistresses  and  servants,  and  will  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  true  happiness  and  contentment,  as  well  as  of  a 
high  moral  purpose,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
otherwise  might  live  comparatively  useless  and  mis- 
erable lives.  And  more  than  this.  Such  a  principle 
of  conduct  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  exerts 
its  influence  all  round.  The  Sisters  will  not  confine 
themselves  to  teaching  young  women  the  principle 
on  which  their  lives  should  be  formed ;  they  will 
show  how  such  a  principle  is  intimately  connected 
with  their  especial  duties  and  responsibilities.  Young 
women  will  be  taught  that  their  conscientious  duty 
before  taking  a  place  is  to  fit  themselves  for  it,  and  that 
it  is  practising  an  injustice  to  take  pay  for  services  which 
they  are  unable  fitly  to  perform.  They  will  be  taught 
that  upon  them  is  placed  a  great  trust,  and  that  they 
will  be  responsible  for  that  trust,  and  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  Sisters  will  show  them 
how  conscience,  and  head,  and  hand  have  to  act  in  har- 
mony, and  how  the  conscience  is  the  ruler  of  the  other 
two.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity more  to  be  dreaded  than  clever  servants  without 
religion.  A  person  without  conscience,  which  means 
religion,  put  in  a  place  of  trust  is  the  same  as  being  put 
in  a  place  of  temptation  with  no  power  to  resist.  The 
very  position  of  service  implies  confidence  very  often  of 
the  highest  kind,  and  therefore  one  of  the  great  safeguards 
of  the  domestic  circle  is  a  well-trained  conscience  and 
genuine  religion  amongst  those  who  live  with  us  under 
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the  same  roof  and  exert,  whether  we  will  or  not,  so  wide 
-and  deep  an  influence.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Sisters  will 
do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  results  we  hope  for,  and 
that  the  young  women  under  their  instruction  will  learn 
that  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Providence 
can  be  turned  to  high  account ;  and  that  conscience, 
head,  and  hand  can  be  made  subservient  to  higher 
interests  than  those  of  merely  making  an  honest  living. 
And  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Not  only  will  such 
servants  be  looked  upon  as  prizes  in  every  household,  but 
when  they  leave  service  and  set  up  for  themselves  in  life, 
they  will  carry  to  their  new  homes  all  that  valuable 
treasury  of  virtue  which  they  had  practised  when  in 
service  ;  the  conscience,  the  head,  and  the  hand  which 
served  their  mistress  will  now  be  turned  to  the  serviceof 
their  husbands  and  their  own  children  ;  and  the  homes 
of  our  people  will  be  filled  with  light.  All  will  be  orderly, 
and  bright,  and  clean  ;  and  those  lessons  which  had  been 
so  well  learnt  and  so  well  practised  will  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  the  woman's  own  house,  where  a  species 
of  civilization  and  refinement  will  be  initiated  which  will 
be  carried  up  and  down  the  country  far  and  wide.  Thus 
the  various  parts  of  the  social  system  act  and  react ;  and 
what  a  girl  learns  at  service  for  the  sake  of  others  turns 
into  a  domestic  benefit  for  herself;  and  happiness  and 
education  of  the  highest  sort,  and  religion  of  the  purest, 
are  multiplied  by  the  expansion  of  a  simple  principle.  I 
was  asked  by  an  old  colonist  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
masters  and  mistresses  as  well  as  servants.  But  that 
does  not  come  within  my  present  scope.  All  I  will  say 
is,  that  a  good  master  or  mistress  makes  a  good  servant ; 
and  that  it  is  not  so  very  unfrequently  the  case  that  the 
faults  which  are  charged  upon  servants  are  caused  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  treated  by  those  they  serve. 
Let  the  masters  and  mistresses  look  upon  their  servants 
from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  principle,  and  they  will 
not  so  often  find  cause  for  complaint.  The  relations  are 
reciprocal,  and  whilst  a  good  master  makes  a  good 
servant,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  good  servant  helps 
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to  make  a  good  master.  But  I  am  detaining  you  too 
long.  I  must  conclude.  But,  before  doing  so,  I  thank 
Lady  Robinson  for  her  great  kindness  in  coming  here 
this  evening  to  patronize  this  good  work,  and  beg  to 
assure  her  in  the  name  of  all,  especially  of  the  ladies 
holding  stalls,  that  her  gracious  presence  is  a  very  great 
encouragement,  and  will,  if  anything  can,  ensure  the 
success  of  the  bazaar.  In  Lady  Robinson's  name  I 
declare  the  bazaar  open. 


Forest  Lodge, 

April  26,   1880. 

[Address  on  occasion  of  opening  the  new  Schools.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have  been  asked  by- 
Father  Pollard  to  come  here  this  morning  on  occasion  of 
the  beginning  of  work  at  this  school  of  St.  James's,  and 
to  say  a  few  words  to  those  who  happened  to  be  here. 
Now,  had  it  not  been  Father  Pollard  who  had  asked  me, 
I  think  I  should  have  declined,  for  I  have  said  so  much 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  this  district  of  Forest 
Lodge,  that  peojole  must  be  getting  a  little  tired  of  me 
and  of  my  subject ;  and  yet  he  will  not  let  me  off,  and  I 
cannot  well  refuse  him,  for  he  has  shown  such  astonishing 
zeal  and  energy  in  this  parish  of  his,  that  he  deserves 
anything  from  my  hands  that  I  can  do  to  please  him, 
even  though  it  should  be  something,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  would  weary  you. 

Well,  then,  on  looking  back  to  the  past  since  the  issue 
of  the  first  Pastoral  Letter,  and  adding  up  all  that  has 
happened,  so  far  as  our  non-Catholic  opponents  and 
ourselves  are  concerned,  I  think  we  have  just  reason  to 
be  encouraged.  That  we  should  have  to  sutler  temporary 
persecution,  and  that  we  should  be  deprived  of  equal 
assistance  with  others,  for  educating  our  children  was 
self-evident — and,  if  you  remember,  I  said  it  would  be  so 
in  two  or  three  addresses  of  mine  shortly  after  the  issue 
of  the  first  Pastoral  Letter.  I  think,  considering  the 
grotesque  ideas  that  some  people  have  of  our  religion,  it 
is  rather  consoling  that  much  worse  was  not  done  to  us. 
A  good  deal  of  wild  haranguing  and  speechifying  went  on 
at  first,  and  the  newspapers  were  rilled  for  some  few 
weeks  with  the  usual  sewage  that  gets  stirred  up,  and 
passes  current  on  such  occasions  with  my  dearly-beloved 
fellow  countrymen.     You  will  remember  I  measured  it 
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when  at  its  height  and  found  that  by  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember of  last  year,  685  feet  8  inches  of  it  had  been 
presented  to  the  discriminating  public.  Somehow, 
immediately  after  this,  it  stopped  short,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  poisonous  industries  at  home — those  who  are 
engaged  in  them  are  obliged  to  consume  their  own  smoke 
if  they  grow  into  offensive  and  absolute  nuisances ;  and, 
suddenly,  what  were  yesterday  immense  funnels  pouring 
forth  expanding  clouds  of  jet  and  black  and  grit  that 
dirty  your  hands  and  roughen  your  tongue,  become 
like  fingers  pointing  to  heaven  without  a  sign  or  motion 
of  anything  from  their  tops.  The  smoke  and  poison 
which  had  begrimed  and  darkened  nature  itself  has 
now  to  be  consumed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to 
generate  it.  So  in  this  fume  about  the  Catholic  education 
of  Catholic  children,  the  chimneys  stopped  smoking 
towards  the  latter  end  of  September,  and  people  are 
beginning,  as  I  expected  they  would — though  I  must 
confess  I  though  they  would  have  been  longer  about  it — 
to  recover  their  senses,  and  to  speak  one  by  one,  and  not 
shout  all  at  once.  Considering  all  things,  I  think  my 
countrymen  have,  for  them,  been  very  moderate.  I 
anticipated,  after  I  had  given  copies — at  their  earnest 
request  —  to  our  principal  newspapers,  of  the  J  oint 
Pastoral  Letter,  that  it  would  have  created,  assisted  by 
the  Pastorals  that  succeeded  it,  a  far  greater  storm.  A 
few  servant-girls  may  have  been  dismissed  or  have  given 
warning;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  servants — I  include 
Catholic  servants — are,  on  the  whole,  quite  as  independent, 
if  not  more  independent  than  their  mistresses  ;  and  are 
not  at  all  averse  to  giving  warning  suddenly,  or  goino* 
away  without  giving  any  warning  at  all.  Apart  from 
such  contests  as  these,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  real 
personal  persecution,  except  the  abortive  attempt  to  turn 
me  out  of  St.  John's  College,  and  deprive  me  of  £800  a 
year.  Fortunately  I  am  not  paid  by  the  Treasury,  and  I 
may  possibly  drive  some  of  my  opponents  to  despair  when 
I  inform  them  that  I  am  better  off  without  a  penny  from 
the  Government,  than  my  predecessor  was  when  he  had 
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£800  a  year  from  the  State.  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
with  the  clergy — if  they  are  good  workers,  those  are  best 
off  who  depend  upon  the  people.  And  I  believe  we  shall 
also  manage  with  our  schools.     But  of  this  presently. 

I  was  saying  that  on  the  whole  our  fellow  colonists, 
considering  their  honest  convictions  regarding  us — based 
as  they  are  on  about  the  most  crass  kind  of  superstition  that 
is  extant — have  been  much  less  rough  towards  us  than  I 
expected.  For  instance,  there  has  been  nothing  like  the 
commotion  here  that  there  was  in  England  when  the 
Holy  Father  made  Dr.  Wiseman  a  Cardinal,  and  when 
the  hierarchy  was  established  there.  And  I  think  that 
the  action  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  regarding  the 
education  of  Catholic  Children  was  much  more  calculated 
to  arouse  bigotry  and  fierceness,  than  the  turning  half-a- 
dozen  hardworking  missionary  priests  in  England  into 
bishops.  And  yet  the  conduct  of  people  here  during  the 
trouble  they  were  in  about  the  Pastorals,  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  its  violence  with  the  conduct  of  the  English 
during  the  time  of  Cardinal  Wiseman.  Of  course  people 
were  very  much  ashamed  of  themselves  and  very  sorry 
afterwards,  just  as  I  suppose  they  will  be  here.  But  this 
is  not  the  present  point.  Cardinal  Newman,  whose 
recent  utterances  have  been  received  with  so  much  favour, 
pictures  to  us  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  following  words — 
he  is  speaking  of  Protestants  preaching  tolerance  and 
practising  the  reverse  : — "  The  special  champions  [he  says] 
of  toleration,  the  zealous  foes  of  persecution,  how 
studiously  and  conscientiously,  during  nine  long  months, 
have  they  practised  what  they  preached  !  What  a  bright 
example  have  they  set  to  that  religious  communion  which 
they  hold  in  such  abhorrence  on  the  ground  of  its 
persecuting  spirit !  Oh,  the  one-sided  intellect  of 
Protestantism  !  I  appeal  in  evidence  of  it  to  a  great 
banquet,  where,  amid  great  applause,  the  first  Judge  of  the 
land  spoke  of  trampling  Cardinal  Wiseman's  hat  under 
his  feet.  I  appeal  to  the  last  5th  of  November,  when 
jeers  against  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  its  rites  were 
chalked  up  in  the  metropolis  with  impunity,  under  the 
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very  shadow  of  the  Court,  and  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
Home  Office  and  the  police.  I  appeal  to  the  mock 
processions  of  ridicule,  and  bonfires  to  burn  what  we  hold 
most  venerable  and  sacred,  not  only  Pope  and  cardinal 
and  priest,  but  the  very  Mother  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
crucifix  itself.  I  appeal  to  those  ever  growing  files  of 
newspapers,  whose  daily  task  in  the  tedious  succession  of 
months,  has  been  to  cater  to  the  gross  palate  of  their 
readers  all  varieties  of  disgusting  gossip,  and  of  bitter 
reproach,  and  of  extravagant  slander,  and  of  affronting, 
taunting,  sneering,  irritating  invective  against  us.  I 
appeal  to  the  buckram  nuns  of  Warwickshire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Clapham.  .  .  I  appeal  to  the  outrageous 
language  perpetrated  in  a  place  I  must  not  name,  where 
one  speaker  went  the  length  of  saying  that  the  reporters 
suppressed  for  fear  of  consequences,  that  a  dear  friend  and 
brother  of  mine,  for  whose  purity  and  honour  I  would  die, 
mentioning  him  by  name,  went  about  the  country,  as  the 
words  came  to  the  ears  of  those  present,  seducing  young 
women.  I  appeal  to  the  weekly  caricatures,  not  of 
persons  only  and  their  doings,  but  of  all  that  is  held  sacred 
in  our  doctrines  and  observances,  of  our  rites  and 
ceremonies,  our  saints  and  our  relics,  our  sacred  vestments 
and  our  rosaries.  I  appeal  to  the  cowardly  issue  of  a 
cowardly  agitation,  to  the  blows  dealt  in  the  streets  of  this 
very  town  [Birmingham]  upon  the  persons  of  the  innocent, 
the  tender,  and  the  helpless — not  to  any  insult  or  affliction 
which  has  come  upon  ourselves,  for  it  is  our  portion,  and 
we  have  no  thought  of  complaining — but  to  the  ladies  and 
school-girls  who,  at  various  times  up  to  the  day  I  am 
recording  it,  because  they  are  Catholics,  have  been  the 
victims  of  these  newspaper  sarcasms  and  these  platform 
blasphemies.  I  appeal  to  the  stones  striking  sharply 
upon  the  one  and  the  teeth  knocked  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  other." 

Now,  I  say  nothing  so  disgraceful  as  this  has  occurred 
here.  And  yet  we  have  given  greater  provocation,  I 
suppose,  as  things  go,  than  Cardinal  Wiseman  did.  I 
have  not  heard  of  anyone  expressing  a  desire — at   all 
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events  of  any  grave  Judge  expressing  a  desire — to  trample 
my  hat  under  foot,  nor  of  a  wish  to  imitate  any  of  the 
other  grosser  and  more  brutal  performances  of  enraged 
John  Bull,  mentioned  by  Cardinal  Newman.  True,  we 
should  not  allow  such  cowardly  and  ruffianly  practices  to 
go  long  unpunished  here.  But  apart  from  that,  they 
have  not  been  attempted,  nor  has  any  sign  been  given 
of  a  desire  to  attempt  them.  I,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
feelings  of  my  own  countrymen — I  mean  the  ignorant 
ones — and  there  are  plenty  of  them — regarding  the  religion 
of  their  forefathers,  I  cannot  but  feel  consoled  and  cheered 
by  their  comparative  gentleness  towards  us  during  the 
Education  scare.  In  point  of  fact,  they  have  contented 
themselves  with  striking  at  our  helpless,  harmless  little 
children,  and  have  tried  their  best  by  putting  the  Catholic 
poor  under  disabilities  to  force  them  or  tempt  them  to 
risk  the  religion  of  their  little  ones  by  sending  them  to 
Public  schools.  Of  course  that  is  very  base — worse,  in 
its  way,  than  anything  Cardinal  Newman  speaks  of. 
But  it  is  not  intended  to  be  cruel  or  base.  Their  object 
is  to  root  a  poisonous  weed — a  kind  of  ineradicable  couch- 
grass — out  of  your  children's  souls ;  and  that  poisonous 
weed,  that  stifling  couch-grass  is,  according  to  them,  the 
Catholic  religion.  They  hold  that  they  are  doing  a 
service  to  the  country  and  to  yourselves  by  rooting  out 
your  religion  from  the  hearts  of  your  children.  And 
some  of  them  have  had  the  manliness  to  say  so.  In  any 
case,  whatever  be  their  aim,  we  know  with  the  certainty 
of  a  deep  conviction,  that  Public  schools  are  destructive 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  We  will  have  none  of  them.  The 
Pastoral  Letter  has  fixed  our  purpose  and  settled  our 
course  of  action  once  and  for  ever.  And  the  proofs  of 
the  earnestness  of  our  people  are  making  themselves 
evident  every  day. 

I  look  upon  the  crisis  we  have  gone  through  as 
resulting  in  the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  this 
colony.  Nothing  less  would  have  done  it.  The  action 
of  our  opponents  has  been  the  greatest  blessing  that  could 
have  fallen  to  our  lot.      We  know  now  who  is  really  for 
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us,  who  against  us — we  realize  one  most  important  fact — 
that  we  must  trust  to  ourselves,  and  maintain  the  faith 
by  our  own  personal  energy,  generosity,  and  zeal. 
Public  schools,  and  I  add  it  as  my  opinion,  Denomina- 
tional schools  under  the  Council — though  in  a  less  extent 
— have  been  weakening  and  impoverishing  the  vigour  of 
the  faith.  During  the  past  six  years  I  have  been  watching 
the  current  of  events,  and  the  influences  at  work  on  the 
rising  generation.  I  saw  there  was  no  help  for  it,  in  order 
to  set  the  limb  straight,  it  had  to  be  broken  again.  Next 
time  we  are  connected  by  education  with  the  State,  it 
will  be  as  possessing  schools  wholly  under  Catholic 
control,  with  a  Government  inspector  testing  them  for 
secular  results.  Thus,  whilst  we  shall  receive  our  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  we  pay,  to  help  us  in  teaching  secular 
knowledge,  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  bring  up  our 
children  to  those  virtues  which  are  essential  for  their 
happiness  here  and  hereafter.  We  know,  now,  where  we 
are,  and  what  we  are  at.  Meanwhile,  we  must  look  to 
ourselves,  and  though  we  be  handicapped  most  cruelly, 
and  treated  with  crying  injustice,  still  we  do  not  mean  to 
allow  our  faith  to  be  squeezed  out  of  our  children. 

Take  this  district  as  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 
This  district  of  Forest  Lodge  was  formerly  part  of 
St.  Benedict's  parish.  Towards  the  middle  of  1877  I 
persuaded  Father  Pollard  to  bestir  himself  in  the  building 
of  a  church  here,  with  the  view  of  erecting  this  portion 
of  St.  Benedict's  district  into  a  separate  parish.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  church  was  laid  in  July,  1877,  it 
was  opened  in  September  of  the  following  year.  The 
church  cost,  in  round  numbers,  £4000.  Of  this  over 
£3000  have,  including  interest,  been  paid  off;  and  these 
£3000  have  been  paid  by  the  parishioners  themselves. 
So  far  for  the  church.  Now  for  the  school.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  in  October,  1879,  and  the  school  was 
opened  in  March,  1880  ;  and  £2000  have  been  expended 
on  it,  of  which  sum  over  £1000  have  been  paid  off.  So 
that  in  less  than  three  years  the  Catholics  of  this  district 
— a  poor  district  and  a  small  district — have  paid  down,  in 
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hard  cash,  for  church  and  schools,  exclusive  of  the  support 
of  their  priest,  over  £4000.     Many  may  be  surprised  at 
seeing  so  large  and  well-appointed  a  school,  having  all 
the  newest  modern  appliances,  and  yet  costing  only  two 
thousand  pounds.     Well,  the  fact  is,  the  people  of  the 
district  have  freely  given  not  only  their  money  towards 
this  school  but  their  valuable  time  and  the  work  of  their 
hands.     Father  Pollard  says  that  they  have    saved   an 
expense  of  over  £200  by  labouring  in  these  schools  after 
their  day's  work  was  done,  sometimes  beyond  midnight, 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.      These  men  had 
made  up  their  minds,  cost  what  it  might,  their  children 
should  have  a  Catholic  school,  and  should  be  saved  from 
the  perils  of  the  common  schools,  in  which  they  would 
learn  much  that  they  had  better  not  know.     I  have  seen 
them  here  myself,   working  away  at  the  benches,  and 
forming  the  skirting,  and  constructing  the  furniture,  which 
will   compare    well   with   the   furniture   of    any   school, 
Public  or  otherwise,  in  the  colony.     But  what  about  the 
teachers  ?     That  difficulty  has  also  been  overcome.     Two 
accomplished  ladies  from  the  Good  Samaritan  have  under- 
taken to  teach  the  girls,  and  two  gentlemen,  with  best 
recommendations,  have  been  secured  for  the  boys.     And 
it  is  calculated  that  this  small  district,  which  has  done  so 
much  during  so  short  a  time — during  a  short  three  years 
— will  be  able  to  support  church  and  schools,  priest  and 
teachers,  and  that  without  one  penny  of  that  State-aid 
which  fairly  belongs  to  them.     I  say  that  this  is  most 
consoling.     It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Pastorals.     Moreover, 
what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  here,  can  be  done 
elsewhere;    for  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a   suburb  of 
Sydney  less  prepared  for  such  a  work  than  the  district  of 
Forest  Lodge  was.      The  pastor  and  people  have  been 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  they  have  achieved  a  success 
that  is  a  lesson  and  an  example  to  all  of  us.     In  conclu- 
sion, then,  I  ask  you,  am  I  not  justified  in  saying  that 
we  have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  ?      Our  fellow- 
colonists  have  been  far  less  harsh  with  us  than  people  in 
England  were  with  our  body  when   Cardinal  Wiseman 
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made  a  scare  among  them  some  years  ago.  They  have 
contented  themselves  principally  with  pitching  into 
me,  which  is  a  very  harmless  amusement ;  and  I  see 
signs  of  a  change  coming  over  them,  and  should  not  be 
surprised  that,  eventually,  they  will  be  as  ashamed  of 
themselves  for  persecuting  our  little  children  as  the 
English  people  are  of  their  follies  and  cruelties  during 
the  excitement  of  the  so-called  "  Papal  aggression."  On 
our  side  of  the  question,  Catholics  have  been  thoroughly 
aroused.  They  never  were  so  united.  They  are  fixed 
upon  bringing  up  their  children  Catholics,  cost  what  it 
may,  and  at  striving  manfully,  and  with  unconquerable 
perseverance  for  their  just  light.  Meanwhile  they  have 
determined  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  good  of 
their  children.  These  schools,  and  what  has  been  done  here, 
are  proofs  of  that.  What  these  people  are  doing,  others 
are  preparing  to  do ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  religion,  we  shall  be  able  in  a  few  years  to  instil  so 
strong  a  spirit  into  the  children  that  they  will  show  to 
the  world  that  for  learning,  good  manners,  piety,  and 
loyalty  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Let  us  show  our 
fellow- colonists  that  we  are  really  sincere  and  truly  in 
earnest,  and  when  they  do  come  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
they  are  treating  us  badly,  nay  cruelly,  they  will  soften 
towards  us  for  they  are  naturally  kind,  and  will  eventually 
concede  to  us  our  fair  and  just  rights  regarding  the 
education  of  Catholic  children. 


St.  John's  College, 

Sydney,  August  7,  1880. 

[Speech  on  occasion  of  the  Annual  Commemoration.] 

Mr.  Rector  and  Gentlemen,  Fellows  of  St.  John's 
College, — It  is  almost  grown  into  a  custom  for  me  to 
address  a  few  words  to  you  on  occasion  of  these  annual 
re-unions  ;  and  as  the  Rector,  when  I  asked  him  to  free 
me  this  year,  on  account  of  extra  press  of  work,  seemed 
unwilling  to  let  me  off:  and  as  I,  myself,  felt  that  some 
might  think  my  interest  was  nagging  if  I  remained  silent, 
however  good  my  excuse  might  be  ;  as  he  desired  me  to 
say  a  few  words,  and  as  I,  too,  after  all,  thought  I  had 
better  follow  his  advice,  I  began  to  think  within  myself 
what  subject  I  could  talk  about, — what  I  could  say  which 
would  be  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  or  less,  academical.  I  then  began  to  recall  some 
of  my  old  readings,  some  of  those  pleasant  memories  which 
were  bound  up  with  the  repose  and  quiet — I  do  not  mean 
intellectual  quiet,  far  from  it — of  a  student's  life.  When 
certain  courses  of  thought  or  action  are  displaying  them- 
selves in  the  modern  world  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  if  we 
have  lived  much  in  the  past,  we  can  scarcely  help  com- 
paring them  with  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  days  gone 
by.  When  there  is  question,  for  instance,  of  the  best 
way  to  give  energy  and  expansion  to  modern  Universities 
and  Colleges,  persons,  like  myself,  who  have  no  claim  to 
lay  down  the  law,  cannot  help  feeling  a  pleasure  in  re- 
verting to  what  was  done  years  and  years  ago — how  life 
and  usefulness,  how  renown  and  a  great  name,  were 
secured  by  our  first  parents — if  we  may  so  call  them — in 
intellect  and  genius.  I,  myself,  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
for  a  moment  that  our  Universities  and  Colleges  are  at  all 
unpopular.  It  seems  to  me  on  the  contrary,  that  our  Uni- 
versity, with  its  corona  of  Colleges,  is  yearly  making  a 
wider  and  deeper  mark  and  that  the  advance  of  culture  is 
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visible  amongst  us.    However  slowly  this  advance  is  made 
— and  I  do  not  say  it  can  be  very  rapid — if  it  be  made  at 
all,  we  have  something  to  be  grateful  for.     All  growth, 
especially  that  of  a  new  nation,  intellectually  and  ethically, 
is  necessarily  slow.     The  mind  and  character,  the  whole 
man,  must  go  through  a  process  of  steady  ripening.    You 
may  roast  an  apple  in  a  very  few  minutes,  but  it  takes  a 
season  to  ripen  it.     It  must  have  its  time  ;  it  will  not  be 
forced  :  so  with  the  action  of  the  Schools.     We  must  all 
exercise  ourselves  in  patience.     The  University  and  the 
Colleges  must  be  allowed  their  time,  and  they  will  finally 
do  their  work,  and  do  it  well.     Latterly,  I  mean  since  I 
came  to  the  Colony,  visible  advances  have  been  made  in 
every  way.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  Colony,  it  has 
surprised  me  that  so  much  has  been  effected  by  the  Uni- 
versity, amidst  many  inevitable  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments.    As  to  the  Colleges,  St.  Andrew's  was  not  even 
built  when  I  came  here ;    the  Warden  of  St.  Paul's  has 
shown  clearly  that  his  College  is  gathering  new  power  and 
life  :  whilst  of  St.  John's  I  can  speak  with  some  authority, 
since  I  have  been,  all  along,  so  closely  bound  up  with  its 
dearest   interests.       I   will    leave    the    visitors,  who  are 
around  me,  to  judge  whether  or  no,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  a  renewed  energy  and  usefulness  has  not  been 
given  to  the  College.     Any  one  looking  at  the  Prospectus 
for  this    year  will  find  that    able    lecturers   have    been 
secured  for  Sacred  Scripture,  Mental  Philosophy,  Classics, 
Mathematics,    Modern    History,   and   Natural   Science ; 
gentlemen — if  you  will  look  at  their  names, — who  would 
do  more  than  credit  to  any  school  of  learning.     Then, 
with  regard  to  scholarships  and  bursaries,  the  friends  ot 
the  College  have  not  been  asleep.      The  Rev.   Father 
Young  has  founded  a  Bursary  of  £50  a  year  ;  then  there 
are  the  Jennings  and  the  O'Connell  Scholarships,  each  of 
the  value  of  £50,  and  another  Bursary  of  £50  recently 
established  by  myself.     The  Pector  has  already  referred 
to  the  success  of  the  students,  and  to  their  steadily  in- 
creasing number.    All  I  will  say  is,  that  we  have  about  us 
evident  signs  of  healthy  growth,  and  of  a  generous  and 
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intelligent  interest  in  higher  education.  No  doubt  success 
more  startling,  and  advance  more  rapid,  might  have 
displayed  themselves  in  the  workings  of  the  University 
and  the  Colleges ;  and  there  are  those  who  with  con- 
siderable ability  have  tried  to  point  out  the  flaw  and 
suggest  the  remedy.  What  I  propose  to  invite  your 
attention  to  is  not  as  to  how  the  University  of  Sydney 
might  acquire  increased  vitality,  but,  how,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  great  schools  of  the  old  time,  the  great  parent 
schools  of  secular  thought  acquired  the  extraordinary  life  and 
expansion,  which  they  certainly  displayed.  The  conditions 
of  life,  in  almost  every  particular,  are  so  different  now  to 
what  they  were  in  Athens  and  her  schools  some  twenty 
centuries  ago,  that  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to 
adopt  their  methods,  though  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that 
some  useful  hints  might  not  be  picked  up  in  connection 
with  them.  The  principle  of  intellectual  life  is  the  same 
after  all,  however,  according  to  circumstances,  it  may 
have  to  throw  itself  into  shape,  and  display  itself  in  its 
working  dress,  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  calling  your 
attention  to  what  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Athenian  Schools,  without  hazard- 
ing an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  might,  in  this 
way  or  that,  however  indirectly,  suggest  thoughts  which 
might  be  of  practical  use  at  the  present  hour.  Let  us 
accompany  Cicero  and  his  companions  to  Athens.  I  will 
quote  his  own  wonderfully  realistic  words  from  the  Fifth 
Book,  just  the  beginning — " De  Finihus?"  He  says: 
"After  hearing  Antiochus  in  the  Ptolemceum,  in  the 
company  of  Piso  and  my  brother  and  Pomponius  and  my 
cousin  Lucius,  for  whom  I  had  a  brother's  love,  we  agreed 
to  take  our  evening  walk  in  the  Academy,  chiefly  because 
that  spot  would  be  the  least  crowded  at  that  time.  So 
we  all  met  at  Piso's  house,  as  was  agreed,  and,  chatting 
as  we  went,  walked  the  six  Stadia,  between  the  Gate 
Dipylum  and  the  Academy.  When  we  reached  the 
scenes  so  justly  famous,  we  found  the  quietude  we  craved. 
*  Is  it  a  natural  sentiment,'  asked  Piso, '  or  a  mere  illusion 
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which  makes  us  more  affected  when  we  see  the  spots 
frequented  by  men  worth  remembering,  than  when  we 
merely   hear    their  deeds    or   read    their     works  \      It 
is  thus  that  I  feel  touched  at  present,  for  I  think  of  Plato, 
who,  as  we  are  told,  was  wont  to  lecture  here.     Not 
only  do  those  gardens  of  his  close  by  remind  me  of  him 
but  I  seem  to  fancy  him  before  my  eyes.     Here  stood 
Speusippus,  here  Xenocrates,  here  his  hearer  Polemon/ 
*  Yes,'  said  Quintus, '  what  you  say,  Piso,  is  quite  true,  for 
as    I  was   coming   hither,    Colonus,  yonder,   called   my 
thoughts  away  and  made  me  fancy  that  I  saw  its  inmate 
Sophocles,  for  whom  you  know  my  passionate  admiration/ 
1  And  I  too,'  said  Pomponius,  '  whom  you  often  attacked 
for  my  devotion  to  Epicurus,  spent  much  time  in  his 
garden,  which  we  passed  lately  in  our  walk.' '      Now,  I 
have  ever  looked  upon  this  passage,  and  those  which  follow 
it,  as  very  touching  and  very  remarkable.     Cicero  was  at 
Athens  in  the  year  79,  before  the  Christian  Era.     Three 
hundred  years    had    passed  since   Plato  taught  in  the 
Academy  ;  and  yet  how  the  old  days  seemed  to  live  again  ; 
and  how  the  old  life  became  reproduced  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  friends  !     How  deep  an  impression  must  not 
these  old  Professors  have  made,  for  it  was  two  hundred 
years  since  even  Zeno  nourished.     Allow  me,  gentlemen, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  explaining  to  you,  so  far  as  I  know 
how,  some  of  the  causes  of  their  influence,  and  of  the 
intellectual  vitality  so  remarkable  in  the  Athenian  life. 
I  think,  speaking  broadly,  we  can  look  upon  Athens  itself 
as  a  University,  with  its  Chairs  of  learning,  and  its  Pro- 
fessors, with  its  Colleges  and  its  Rectors,  its  Tutors  and 
its  Alumni.     Of  course  things  were  not  so  cut  and  dried 
then,  as  they  are  now  in  the  nineteenth  century;  yet  I 
think  that,  in  the  main,  the  same  broad  outline  displayed 
itself  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as 
manifests   itself  at   the   present   day.     There   were  the 
teachers  and  the  taught,  those  who  had  the  power  to 
enkindle  enthusiasm,  and  those  who  were  fascinated  and 
set  on  fire  with  a  love  for  learning.     The  great  attraction 
was  philosophy;    and  philosophy,  amongst  the  cultured 
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Greeks,  possessed  many  of  the  attributes,  so  far  as 
influence  goes,  of  religion  itself.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
up  your  time  in  showing  how  the  four  great  schools  were 
formed,  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  Zeno,  out  of  the 
traditions  and  oral  wisdom  of  Socrates,  that  Father  of 
Philosophy.  To  do  so  would  take  too  long.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  there  were  four  main 
centres  of  attraction  at  Athens,  which  had  the  power  of 
creating  an  intellectual  vitality  and  expansion  un- 
approached  since  those  palmy  days  of  learning.  This  was 
not  only  the  case  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Professors 
over  their  schools,  but  with  regard  to  what  we  may  well 
call  the  Colleges  of  those  days,  within  the  University. 
The  fire  of  enthusiasm  penetrated  everywhere  ;  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  Academy  or  the  Lyceum,  or  the  Garden 
or  the  Porch  ;  it  entered  into  the  very  life  and  thought  of 
the  Athenian  people  ;  and  what  we,  in  our  language  of 
to-day,  would  call  '  the  public,'  was  as  much  a-fire  with 
interest  in  the  success  of  Professors,  Rectors,  Tutors  and 
Students,  as  the  most  anxious  parent  of  to-day  could  be 
with  regard  to  the  successes  of  his  son.  The  public  feeling 
of  Athens  was,  that  the  future  of  the  State,  its  powers  of 
holding  its  own,  and  pushing  its  advance,  of  heading  all 
other  nations  in  the  race  of  life,  depended  on  the  character 
of  the  rising  generation ;  the  pubh'c  felt  that  in  their 
hands  lay  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  and  that  if  the 
Ephebi—  the  men  of  the  future — were  duly  trained  and 
developed  by  the  exercise  of  the  gymnasium  and  the 
schools ;  if  they  were  turned  out  men,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  under  the  direction  of  the  choicest 
minds  and  the  noblest  characters — the  future  greatness 
of  their  country,  which  they  loved  with  a  poetic 
ardour,  would  be  secured.  It  was  a  feeling  of  deepest 
patriotism,  penetrating  the  great  heart  of  the  people, 
that  caused  them  to  evince  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
success  of  that  great  student- world  which  thronged  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  intellectual  city.  From  the 
highest  statesman  to  the  poorest  sophist,  from  the 
patrician  of  overflowing  wealth  to  the  beggar-student,  just 
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arrived  from  Asia  Minor ;  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
the  electric  power  of  mind,  as  displayed  by  teacher  and 
taught,  pervaded  the  whole  feeling  of  the  people,  just  as 
the  soft  light  pervaded  and  possessed  the  clear  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  lived.  With  regard  to  those  great 
leaders  of  philosophic  thought,  whom  one  may  fairly 
designate  as  the  Professors  par  excellence  of  the 
University,  they  gained  their  high  name  and  exceptional 
influence  through  three  principal  characteristics  which 
animated  each  of  them— through  their  genius,  their 
enthusiasm,  and  their  generosity.  They  were,  to  begin 
with,  men  of  chosen,  exceptional,  surpassing  gifts  of 
mind  ;  they,  each  of  them,  in  a  sort,  created  and 
expanded  a  philosophy,  and  moved  and  lived  and  breathed 
in  the  intellectual  world  thus  created  by  themselves. 
They  were  prophets  and  apostles  of  the  doctrines  they 
inculcated ;  and  considered  that  nothing  was  worthy  or 
worth  living  for  which  was  not  instinct  with  their  forms 
of  thought  and  their  especial  philosophic  creed.  They 
profoundly  and  enthusiastically  believed  in  themselves ; 
and  their  very  earnestness  and  energy,  their  fiery 
enthusiasm  married  to  their  genius,  gave  them  a  hold 
over  the  minds  of  youth  which  is  almost  unintelligible  to 
men  born  and  bred  in  colder  climates.  Though  in 
character  and  form  of  thought  they  differed,  as  profoundly 
as  men  possibly  could,  still,  in  their  enthusiasm  for  their 
subject,  and  their  abandonment  to  their  vocation  of 
indoctrinating  others  and  forming  a  school,  they  were  as 
one.  There  is  no  class  of  men  among  the  pagans,  who 
in  their  single-minded  devotedness  to  their  intellectual 
aim,  so  much  resemble  the  founders  of  our  Religious 
Orders, — I  mean  St.  Basil,  St.  Benedict,  St.  Francis,  and 
St.  Ignatius — as  the  great  leaders  of  pagan  philosophy 
who  flourished  some  three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Christ.  And  they  seem  to  have  possessed 
many  of  those  natural  virtues,  some  of  those  beautiful 
human  gifts,  which  point  to  the  loveliness  of  Him  who 
made  man  to  His  own  image  and  likeness.  As  in  the 
Church  we  have  had  the  truth  jealously  handed  down, 
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from  one  generation  to  another ;  so  these  pagan 
Professors,  or  Philosophers,  fixed  their  philosophic  creed, 
and  handed  down  their  philosophic  traditions  with 
scrupulous  jealousy  and  care.  There  was  amongst  them 
a  kind  of  apostolic  succession,  and  the  Ark  of  Truth,  as 
they  considered  it,  had  to  be  provided  with  its  guardians 
and  expounders  all  down  the  ages.  When  the  great 
Master  of  a  school  felt  himself  growing  old,  he  generally 
chose  one  out  of  his  disciples,  famed  for  his  ability  and 
knowledge  of  the  traditionary  doctrines,  to  take  his  place, 
and  carry  on  his  teaching  after  he  had  been  called  away. 
I  believe  then,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  think  I  am  far 
wrong  when  I  ascribe  the  vitality  that  surrounded  the 
Professors  of  the  Athenian  University  to  their  genius, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  to  their  inspiration,  and  their 
enthusiasm.  They  were  the  Confessors  and  Apostles  of 
what,  to  them,  was  a  very  heaven  of  intellectual  goodness 
truth  and  beauty.  The  natural  outcome  of  such 
characteristics  would  be  a  spirit  of  forge tfulness  of  self, 
and  generosity  towards  others  ;  a  desire,  cost  what  it 
might,  to  perpetuate  their  teaching  and  their  School. 
Take  two  examples,  which  will  suffice,  for  time  presses, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  keeping  you  so  long — take,  I  say, 
Plato,  and  a  very  different  man  from  him,  and  yet  an 
enthusiast  and  a  genius  too, — I  refer  to  Epicurus. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  former  bought  a  little  garden 
close  to  the  sacred  Eleusinian  Way,  in  the  shady 
grove  of  the  Academy,  for  3,000  drachma.  When 
Plato  went  his  way,  Xenocrates  followed  him  in 
his  philosophic  chair,  and  living  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
carried  on  the  great  tradition  of  the  Platonic  school. 
Polemon  followed  him  ;  and  so  eager  was  the  gather- 
ing crowd  of  students,  that  they  built  themselves 
little  huts  in  the  grove  close  by,  so  as  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  garden  under  whose  trees  Polemon 
expounded  the  teachings  of  the  glorious  Plato.  In 
course  of  time  the  little  garden  became  a  worthy 
possession,  and  an  extensive  domain,  enriched,  as  it 
was,    from    time    to    time,    by    the   large    bequests    of 
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the  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  school.  As  to 
Epicurus,  he,  too,  bought  a  garden  in  the  outer 
Keramicus,  for  eighty  minse.  His  mind,  also,  was  fixed 
upon  his  philosophy  and  his  school.  For  these  he  lived 
like  all  true  earnest  men  who  leave  a  mark.  He  did  not 
leave  his  beautiful  garden  to  his  relatives ;  he  left  it  to 
the  members  of  his  school ;  they  were  his  heirs ;  his 
enthusiasm  and  his  genius  filled  him  with  one  thought — 
how  to  perpetuate  his  teaching.  Have  a  moment's 
patience  with  me  whilst  I  quote  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
though  he  be  somewhat  crabbed  and  dry.  Diogenes 
Laertius  gives  Epicurus's  will  in  these  words  : — "  I  give 
my  property  in  trust  to  Amynomachus  and  Timocrates 
on  the  condition  that  they  make  over  the  use  of  the 
garden  and  all  that  it  contains,  to  Hermarchus,  and  those 
who  join  his  speculations,  and  to  such  as  he  may  choose 
to  take  his  place,  that  they  may  there  give  themselves  to 
study ;  and,  moreover,  I  beg  all  who  take  their  principles 
from  me  to  do  their  best  as  a  solemn  trust  to  help 
Amynomachus  and  Timocrates  to  maintain  the  school- 
buildings  in  my  garden,  and  their  heirs  after  them,  as 
also  those  who  may  be  appointed  to  replace  my  own 
successors.  And  let  my  executors  allow  Hermarchus 
and  his  fellow  students  to  inhabit  my  house  in  Melite  as 
long  as  he  shall  live.  And  out  of  the  funds  bequeathed 
by  me  I  will  that  my  executors,  in  concert  with  Her- 
marchus, provide  religious  services  for  my  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  myself,  ....  and  also  for 
the  stated  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  every  month 
by  all  the  members  of  my  school."  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
ask  you.  Were  not  Plato  and  Epicurus  thoroughly  in 
earnest  ?  Were  not  their  genius,  their  enthusiasm,  and 
their  generosity,  combined,  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
attractive  force  that,  as  a  magnet  of  enormous  power, 
drew  so  many  thousands  of  loving,  loyal  disciples  after 
them,  and  exhibited  a  vitality  so  remarkable  as  to  require 
to  be  especially  accounted  for  ?  I  said  I  would  confine 
myself  to  Plato  and  Epicurus.  Let  me  for  one  instant 
refer  to  quite  another   man — to  Aristotle.     The  Lyceum 
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in  the  rich  grounds  near  the  Ilissus,  was  his  lecturing  place. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Theophrastus.  Theophrastus, 
like  the  rest,  lived  for  his  philosophy  and  his  school. 
How  did  he  by  will  dispose  of  his  house  and  garden  \ 
These  are  his  remarkable  words :  "  My  garden  and  the 
walk,  and  all  the  buildings  which  adjoin  the  Glebe,  I 
bequeath  to  such  of  my  friends,  herein  described,  who 
care  to  pass  their  lives  in  them  together  in  study  and 
philosophy,  on  condition  that  no  one  shall  alienate  or 
make  any  individual  claim  ;  but  that  all  shall  share  alike, 
and  live  in  domestic  peace  together,  as  is  natural  and 
right."  Then  he  mentions  ten  of  his  nearest  friends  and 
disciples.  One  of  these,  Straton,  succeeded  him,  who,  in 
time,  left  the  property  to  Lycon ;  and  Lycon,  when  he 
came  to  his  end,  bequeathed  it  to  ten  of  his  disciples, 
so  that  the  School  of  Aristotle  should,  like  some 
traditionary  religion,  be  perpetuated  on  the  earth  In  a 
word,  there  is  one  patent  fact  connected  with  all  these 
philosophers  who  made  a  mark — they  were  men  of  one 
idea,  and  for  that  one  idea  they  lived  and  spent  them- 
selves, and  died  ;  and  their  very  fire  and  enthusiasm 
created  and  drew  a  life  around  them.  Their  genius,  their 
enthusiasm,  and  their  generosity  sufficiently  account  for 
the  success  they  achieved.  So  far  for  Professors.  Now, 
if  Dr.  Gillett  will  not  be  angry  with  me,  I  will  say  some- 
thing about  Colleges,  Rectors,  Tutors,  and  Students. 
What  is  the  secret  of  the  vitality  of  these,  and  of  their 
successes  in  the  old  Pagan  world  of  Athens  ?  But 
perhaps  some  one  may  be  rather  dubious  as  to  whether 
there  were  any  Colleges,  and  Rectors,  and  College 
Alumni,  in  those  days.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  was  a  St.  Paul's,  a  St.  Andrew's,  or  a 
St.  John's  ;  but  there  was,  at  all  events,  something  very 
analogous  to  such  institutions.  It  is  only  within  recent 
years  that  a  discovery  has  been  made  which  emboldens 
me  to  speak  like  this.  I  took  you  just  now  to  Athens, 
in  company  with  Cicero.  Those  touching  remains  he 
speaks  of,  I  need  not  say,  have  been  long  levelled  with 
the  earth,  and  trampled  into  the  dust.     Let  us,  now,  go, 
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in  company  with  a  modern  Epigraphic  Student,  and  see 
what  we  can  find  with  regard  to  the  remnants  of  the  past. 
If  you  search  and  dig  up  the  earth  where  some  of  the  old 
gymnasia  stood,  you  will  not  dig  in  vain.  Many  columns 
and  marble  tablets  will  reward  your  pains.  Rub  them 
free  from  the  dust  of  ages,  and  piece  together  the  broken 
bits ;  and,  then,  patiently  set  about  deciphering  the 
meaning,  and  you  will  learn  something  worth  remember- 
ing. Here  is  a  specimen,  for  instance,  out  of  many  more 
of  the  same  kind.  It  throAVS  a  flood  of  light  on  the  lives 
of  the  students,  and  the  way  the  public  looked  on  them. 

Aphrodisius,  the  son  of  Aphrodisius,  the  Agenian, 
moved  :  "  That  whereas  the  Ephebi  [youths  just  passing 
into  manhood]  of  last  vear,  sacrificed  duly  at  their  matri- 
culation in  the  Guild  Hall,  by  the  sacred  fire  of  the  City, 
in  the  presence  of  their  Rector  and  the  Priests  of  the 
people  and  the  Pontiffs,  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees, 
and  conducted  the  procession  in  honour  of  Artemis,  the 
Huntress  .  .  .  and  took  part  in  others  of  like  kind,  and 
ran  in  the  customary  torch-races,  and  escorted  the  statue 
of  Pallas  to  Phalerum,  and  helped  to  bring  it  back  again, 
and  light  it  on  its  way  in  perfect  order,  and  carried 
Dionysius  also  from  his  shrine  into  the  theatre  in  like 
fashion,  and  brought  a  bull  worthy  of  the  God  at  the 
Dionysiac  festival,  .  .  .  and  took  part  in  all  due  offer- 
ings to  our  Gods  and  our  Benefactors,  as  the  laws  and 
the  decrees  ordain  ;  and  have  been  regular  in  their  attend- 
ance all  the  year  at  the  gymnasia,  and  punctually  obeyed 
their  Rector,  thinking  it  of  paramount  importance  to 
observe  discipline,  and  to  study  diligently  what  the  people 
has  prescribed  ;  whereas  there  has  been  no  ground  for 
complaint,  but  they  have  kept  all  the  rules  made  by  their 
Rector  and  their  Tutors,  and  have  attended  without  fail 
the  lectures  of  Zenodotus  in  the  Ptolemseum  and  the 
Lyceum,  as  also  those  of  all  the  other  Professors  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  and  Academy ;  and  have 
mounted  guard  in  good  order  at  the  popular  assemblies, 
and  have  gone  out  to  meet  our  Roman  friends  and  bene- 
factors on  their  visit  .    .    .  and  have  given  70  drachmae, 
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as  the  law  provides,  to  the  proper  functionaries  to  provide 
the  goblet  for  the  mother  of  the  Gods,  and  offered  another 
also  in  the  temple  at  Eleusis ;  and  have  marched  out 
under  arms  to  the  Athenian  frontiers,  and  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  roads  .  .  . 
and  have  gone  out  to  Marathon  and  offered  their  garlands 
and  said  prayers  at  the  shrine  of  the  heroes  who  died 
fighting  for  their  country's  freedom ;  .  .  .  and  have 
gone  on  shipboard  to  the  feast  of  Aiantsea,  and  held  boat- 
races  and  processions  there,  and  earned  the  praises  of  the 
Salaminians,  and  the  present  of  a  golden  crown  because 
of  their  good  discipline  and  orderly  behaviour; — and 
whereas  they  have  lived  in  friendly  harmony  all  the  year 
without  a  jar  as  their  Hector  wished,  and  have  passed 
their  Examinations  in  the  Senate  House,  as  the  law 
requires ;  and  being  full  of  honourable  ambition  and 
desire  to  help  their  Rector  in  his  public-spirited  endeavours 
to  promote  the  public  good  as  well  as  their  own  credit, 
they  have  taken  in  hand  one  of  the  old  catapults  that 
was  out  of  gear,  and  repairing  it  at  their  own  expense, 
have  learnt  once  more  how  to  use  the  engine,  the  practice 
of  which  had  been  disused  for  years  ;  and  in  all  other 
matters  have  conducted  themselves  with  all  propriety, 
and  have  provided  all  that  was  required  for  the  religious 
services  of  their  own  gymnasia — to  show  the  wish  of  the 
Senate  and  the  People  to  honour  them  for  their  merits 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  and  to  their  Hector,  in  their 
first  year  of  adult  life,  the  Senate  is  agreed  to  instruct 
the  Presidents  of  the  next  assembly  following  to  lay 
before  the  People  for  approval  the  Resolution  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  an  honorary  vote  in  praise  of  the  Ephebi 
of  last  year,  and  to  present  them  with  a  golden  crown 
for  their  constant  piety  and  discipline  and  public  spirit, 
and  to  compliment  their  Tutors,  their  Trainer  Timon,  and 
the  fencing  master  Satyrus,  and  the  marksman  Nicander, 
and  the  bowman  Esclepiades,  and  Calchedon  the  instructor 
in  the  catapults,  and  the  attendants,  and  to  award  a 
crown  of  leaves  to  each ;  and  to  have  the  decree  engraved 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  time  being  in  two  pillars  of 
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stone,  to  be  placed  one  in  the  Market-place,  and  the 
second  wherever  may  seem  best.''  Not  only  were  the 
Students  and  their  Teachers  publicly  thanked  and  re- 
warded— not  only  were  their  names  handed  down  for 
the  admiration  of  coming  generations- -handed  down 
indeed,  to  us  for  recognition,  and,  now,  that  the  marble 
slabs  and  pillars  have  been  dug  out  of  the  dust  of  ages, 
handed  down  we  may  say,  for  the  remembrance  of  all 
who  come  after  us,  when  we  ourselves  shall  be  long 
forgotten  ;  not  only  so,  but  the  Rectors  of  Colleges 
were,  in  an  especial  manner,  thanked  and  honoured,  if  so 
be  they  had,  during  their  short  term  of  one  year  of  office, 
deserved  well  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  the  Senate 
had  passed  the  above  Resolution  in  favour  of  the  College 
Students  and  Tutors,  the  following  Resolution  of  the 
Senate  and  the  People  was  put  to  the  vote  in  the  Theatre, 
in  favour  of  the  Rector  of  the  College,  it  runs  thus  : — 
"Whereas  the  People  always  has  a  hearty  interest  in 
the  training  and  discipline  of  the  Ephebi,  hoping  that 
the  rising  generation  may  grow  up  to  be  men  able  to 
take  good  care  of  their  fatherland,  and  has  passed  laws 
to  require  them  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  country, 
of  the  guard -posts  and  of  the  frontiers,  and  to  train 
themselves  as  soldiers  in  the  use  of  arms,  thanks  to 
which  discipline  the  City  has  been  decked  with  many 
glories  and  imposing  trophies ;  and  whereas  on  this 
account  the  People  has  always  chosen  a  Rector  of 
unblemished  character,  and  acccordingly  last  year 
Dionysius  the  son  of  Socrates  the  Phylasian,  had  the 
care  of  the  Ephebi  entrusted  to  him  by  the  People,  and 
duly  sacrificed  with  them  at  their  matriculation  .  .  . 
and  has  trained  them  worthily  .  .  .  and  whereas 
he  watched  over  their  habits  of  order  and  self-control, 
taking  them  with  him  to  the  Professors'  lectures,  and 
being  present  always  at  their  courses  of  instruction  .  .  . 
and  has  been  vigilant  in  all  cases  to  maintain  their  pride, 
being  constantly  in  attendance  on  them  through  the  year, 
and  has  watched  over  their  studies,  and  ruled  them  with 
impartial  justice,   keeping   them  in   sound   health,    and 
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friendly  intercourse,  treating  them  with  a  father's  care — 
in  return  for  all  of  which  the  Ephebi  have  presented 
him  with  a  golden  crown  and  a  bronze  statue,  to  show 
their  sense  of  his  character  and  loving  care ;  and  whereas 
he  has  passed  his  accounts  as  the  law  requires,  the 
Senate  and  the  People  wishing  to  show  due  honour  to 
such  Rectors  as  serve  with  merit  and  impartiality, 
resolve  to  praise  Dionysius,  late  Rector  of  the  Ephebi 
of  last  year,  and  to  present  him  with  a  golden  crown, 
and  have  proclamation  made  thereof  in  the  great  festival 
of  Dionysius,  as  also  at  the  athletic  contests  of  the 
Panathanaic  and  Eleusinian  feasts."  Now  I  have  not 
time,  of  course,  to  fill  in  for  you  the  picture  of  a  College 
within  the  University  of  Athens ;  nor  does  it  come 
within  my  present  drift :  my  point  is  this,  namely,, 
that  there  were  Rectors  and  Teachers  and  Trainers  and 
Ephebi,  or  young  men,  in  those  days,  whose  relations  to 
each  other  were  analogous  to  those  amongst  yourselves. 
Some  of  the  lights  that  the  above  fragments  throw  on 
College  life,  in  those  days,  are  very  startling.  They 
are  useful  lessons  to  us.  Religion  was  too  august  to 
be  despised,  and  the  Athenian  knew  well  that  to  lower 
its  prestige  would  be  to  lower  his  own.  The  duties 
of  Students  and  Rectors  are  drawn  out  with  much  skill, 
and  display  a  knowledge  of  propriety  and  fitness,  in 
relation  to  the  cultivated  mind.  Putting  paganism  on 
one  side — how  deep  a  religious  sentiment  and  reverence 
is  there  not  displayed  ?  But  this  is  also  by  the  way. 
My  question  still  remains  to  be  asked  and  answered. 
What  was  the  secret  of  the  vitality  and  expansion  of  the 
College  life  in  Athens  ?  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion— the  public  and  marked  appreciation  exhibited  by  the 
Senate  and  the  People,  in  the  most  public  possible  way, 
of  the  successes  of  all  those  belonging  to  the  Colleges. 
All  eyes  were,  throughout  the  year,  watching  them  with 
keenest  interest.  Were  Rectors,  Tutors,  and  Students 
found  worthy,  their  good  qualities  would  be  acknowledged 
by  a  formal  resolution,  and  by  the  most  telling  and  lasting 
testimony  that  a  nation  could  give  to  the  young,  and  to 
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those  who  undertook  the  training  of  them.  "  The  Senate 
and  the  people  resolve  to  praise  Dionysius,  late  Rector 
of  the  Ephebi  of  last  year,  and  to  present  him  with  a 
golden  crown,  and  have  proclamation  made  thereof  in  the 
great  festival  and  at  the  Athletic  contests."  What  could 
be  more  publicly  appreciative  than  that  ?  And  so  with 
regard  to  the  tutors  and  students  ;  to  be  most  publicly 
and  emphatically  recognised  by  a  formal  vote  of  praise,  to 
be  crowned  by  the  people  and  Senate,  and  to  have  their 
very  names  perpetuated  in  the  lasting  marble — surely  this, 
if  anything  could,  would,  and  we  know,  did,  create  a  life 
and  enthusiasm  amongst  the  thousands  of  students  in 
Athens,  which,  without  such  an  explanation  as  this, 
becomes  almost,  indeed,  I  may  say,  quite  inexplicable. 
Thus,  then,  Mr.  Rector  and  gentlemen,  I,  at  least  in 
great  part,  account  for  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm  for 
letters  and  philosophy  existing  in  Athens  more  than 
twenty  centuries  ago.  Our  lot  is  cast  in  very  different 
days.  I  do  not  pretend  to  offer  paganism  as  a  model  for 
Christian  men.  But  the  pagans  were  not  wholly  pagan  : 
they  possessed  the  grace  and  light  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  though  they  may  never  have  heard  of  the 
Redeemer  to  come.  What  was  good  in  them  came  from 
Him,  and  that  good,  though  they  were  blind  in  many 
ways,  is  worth  considering,  and  ought  to  be  admired  all  the 
more,  because  those  possessing  it  were  at  a  terrible  dis- 
advantage compared  with  the  privileges  we  enjoy.  At  all 
events,  it  is  no  harm  to  ponder  on  the  genius,  enthusiasm, 
and  generosity  of  the  leading  minds  amongst  them ;  and 
on  the  deep  appreciation  shown,  in  the  most  public  and 
telling  way,  by  the  People  at  large,  as  well  as  by  the 
Senate,  of  the  successful  labours  of  Rectors,  Tutors,  and 
Students  of  the  Athenian  Colleges  within  the  University. 
Nor  do  I  forget  that  two  of  our  greatest  Saints,  one  the 
founder  of  the  great  Religious  Order  of  the  East,  the 
other,  called  the  Theologian,  on  account  of  his  insight 
into  Christian  dogma,  I  do  not  forget  that  St.  Basil  the 
Great,  and  St.  Gregory  "Theologus,"  were  fellow-students 
and  dear,  mutual  friends  during  their  four  or  five  years' 
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stay  at  the  Athenian  schools.  Gregory  in  his  poems 
speaks  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and  of  his  friendship  for 
Basil.  And  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
these  few  words  with  a  quotation  from  his  verses,  which 
show  how  pure  the  heart  can  be  kept,  and  how  nobly 
Christian  the  mind  can  still  remain,  amongst  the  most 
adverse  influences  and  fascinations  of  Pagan  schools. 
Gregory  went  to  Athens  in  A.D.  351,  when  about  22 
years  of  age      He  says  : 

"  Athens  and  letters  followed  on  my  stage  ; 
Others  may  tell  how  I  encountered  them  : — 
How  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  foremost  found 
Of  those  who  knew  a  more  than  mortal  lore  ; — 
And  how,  amid  the  venture  and  the  rush 
Of  maddened  youth  with  youth  in  rivalry, 
My  tranquil  course  ran  like  some  fabled  spring, 
Which  bubbles  fresh  beneath  the  turbid  brine  ; 
Not  drawn  away  by  those  who  lure  to  ill, 
But  drawing  dear  ones  to  the  better  part. 
There,  too,  I  gained  a  further  gift  of  God, 
Who  made  me  friends  with  one  of  wisdom  high, 
Without  compeer  in  learning  and  in  life. 
Ask  ye  his  name  1 — in  sooth,  'twas  Basil,  since 

My  life's  great  gain 

May  I  not  boast  how  in  our  day  we  moved 
A  truest  pair,  not  without  name  in  Greece  ; 
Had  all  things  common,  and  one  only  soul 
In  lodgment  of  a  double  outward  frame  1 
Our  special  bond,  the  thought  of  God  above, 
And  the  high  longing  after  holy  things." 

Gentlemen,  if  Basil  and  Gregory  could  become  Saints  at 
Athens,  and  could  live  there  for  four  or  five  years  in  their 
early  manhood,  I  think  I  need  have  little  scruple  in 
pointing  out  to  you,  even  for  your  imitation,  such 
characteristics  of  that  renowned  seat  of  learning,  as  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  as  would  tend  to 
explain  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  success,  and  the 
extraordinary  intellectual  vitality  of  the  great  Alma 
Mater  of  the  ancient  world. 


Pyrmont, 

August  29,  1880. 

[Speech  on  occasion  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  School.] 

As  it  seems  always  expected  that  I  should  say  a  few 
words  on  these  public  occasions,  and  as  nearly  all  the  talk 
has  been,  and  is,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Education 
question,  I  feel  very  glad  to  say  my  say,  when  a  fair 
chance  offers  itself,  and  to  repeat  and  repeat  again,  those 
principles  which  are  none  the  less  eternal  and  truthful 
because  they  happen,  for  the  moment,  to  be  disregarded 
by  the  general  public.  And  as  we  have  advanced  one  or 
two  decisive  steps  in  the  Education  controversy,  and  as 
we  Catholics  have  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and  make  up 
our  minds  what  to  do,  I  dare  say  it  would  be  well  for  me 
to  state  as  distinctly  as  I  can  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
bounden  duty  of  those  who  acknowledge  me  as  their 
Archbishop. 

Well,  then,  to  begin  with,  my  prophecies  have  come 
accurately  true ;  and  I  do  not  take  credit  for  much 
shrewdness,  for  I  distinctly  told  you  months  and  months 
ago  that  all  State  aid  would  be  withdrawn  from  our 
schools,  in  consequence  of  that  thing  they  call,  not 
exactly  the  torpedo,  but  "  the  Pastoral,"  which  seems  to 
have  had  somewhat  the  same  effect  upon  a  good  many 
people  as  "  the  black  man  "  used  to  have  on  some  of  us 
when  we  were  naughty  children  in  the  nursery — ■ 
producing  such  an  amount  of  vague  terror  as  almost  to 
deprive  us  of  our  senses  for  the  moment.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  sent  a  letter  to  England,  dated  from  outside 
the  Flaminian  Gate,  at  one  time,  in  which  he  informed 
the  Catholics  at  home  that  the  hierarchy  had  been 
established,  and  those  dear  Protestant  countrymen  of 
mine  were  affected  very  much  in  the  same  way  by  his 
"  Pastoral ;"  and  yet  things  calmed  down  wonder- 
fully, and  the  hierarchy  has  been  doing  its  quiet  work, 
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and  everyone  is  now  ashamed  of  all  the  noise  that  was 
made  at  that  time.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  see 
elements  of  great  earnestness  and  deep  religion  in  such 
expressions — though  they  be  unnecessarily  violent — of 
opinion  ;  and  far  from  their  lowering  my  estimation  of 
those  who  are  so  energetic,  I  look  upon  them  with  all 
the  more  respect.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  they  are  as 
sincere  in  their  passionate  opposition  as  they  are 
afterwards  in  their  stubborn  determination,  come  what 
will,  to  see  justice  done,  and  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  and  to  see  that  the  minority  receive  that 
share  of  justice  and  fair  play  which  belongs  to  it.  I 
have  said  over  and  over,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
controversy,  that  there  is  that  sense  of  right  and 
evenhandedness  in  the  English-speaking  community 
that  though,  for  reasons  which  might  be  given,  justice 
may  be  delayed  for  years,  I  am  positively  certain 
it  will  not,  and  cannot  be  delayed  for  ever.  I 
am,  of  course,  conscious  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  against  our  religion ;  I  am  aware  that 
Catholicity  is  held  to  be  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
to  "  progress  ;"  and  though  the  founder  of  Christianity 
was  not  an  Englishman,  yet  I  know  that  we  are  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  because  the  Holy  Father,  His 
representative  on  earth  to  us,  is  not  an  Englishman 
either,  any  more  than  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were 
Englishmen,  but  Jews,  whose  writings  go  to  form  that 
"open  Bible,"  from  which  England's  glory  is  said  to 
spring,  and  on  which  her  stability  is  said  to  rest.  Indeed, 
our  religion  is  regarded  with  so  much  disfavour  that  a 
bad  argument  seems  to  be  quite  as  effective  as  a  good 
one,  and  a  self-evident  fallacy  seems  to  carry  away  the 
crowd  as  effectually  as  the  most  perfect  process  of 
reasoning  when  applied  to  something  which  is  a  matter 
of  indifference.  Broadly  speaking,  this  is  inevitable. 
The  world  at  large  does  not  go  by  accurate  reasoning, 
and  man  is  not  a  mere  logical  machine.  Feeling,  and 
prejudice,  and  education,  and  a  thousand  other  influences 
go  to  make  up  the  tide  and  current  of  popular  opinion, 
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and  nothing  is  so  uncertain  and  so  fickle — it  sways 
backwards  and  forwards  like  the  ocean — though,  finally, 
it  finds  an  equilibrium  in  fair  dealing  and  justice  between 
man  and  man,  and  also  between  one  section  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  other.  I  say,  then,  that  in  spite  of 
the  mountain  of  prejudice  and  distrust  which  stands- 
in  our  way,  in  spite  of  our  being  so  profoundly  mis- 
understood, I  firmly  believe  that  our  day  will  come, 
if  we  deserve  it,  and  that  our  fellow-men  will  come  to 
understand  our  position,  and  will  concede  to  us  what  we 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  our  just  rights. 

Now,  so  far,  I  have  brought  out  two  things  :  first,  the 
fact  that  we  have  been — as  we  expected  to  be — deprived 
of  all  help  for  our  schools ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
majority,  in  whose  power  we  are,  though  they  have  their 
hands  upon  us  now,  will,  when  the  day  comes,  take  them 
off,  and  give  us  what  we  ask  for.  I  believe  it  will  be  re- 
cognised at  last  that  Catholics,  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  free 
country,  must  be  treated  as  Catholics,  not  as  persons  with 
the  mere  name  of  Catholic,  and  with  the  practice  of  some 
other  antagonistic  creed.  It  will  be  then  seen,  clearer 
than  it  is  now,  that  our  principle  of  life — I  mean  religious 
life  —if  we  are  to  live  at  all,  cannot  be  amalgamated  writh 
the  principle  of  an  antagonistic  form  of  religious  life,  and 
that  our  faith  is  such  that,  excepting  exceptions  which 
must  always  exist,  to  form  a  Catholic  population  you 
must  give  the  rising  generation,  which  is  eventually  to 
represent  that  population,  a  training  which  must  be,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  Catholic.  These  thoughts  have 
been  expressed  by  Catholic  writers  and  thinkers  in  every 
part  of  the  world  where  the  school  question  has  been 
agitated  ;  and  the  universal  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the 
present  hour — in  the  present  condition  of  society — is  per- 
fectly harmonious.  See  what  has  been  done  by  Catholics 
in  the  United  States.  "  Our  Catholic  people,"  says  the 
American  Educational  Monthly,  "have  created  a  vast 
network  of  schools  over  the  country,  at  a  price  [the  italics 
are  in  the  original]  which  the  world  knows  little  of — the 
sacrifice  which   the  poor  man  makes  who  curtails   the 
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wheaten  loaf  that  he  may  give  to  his  children  the  spiritual 
bread  I  Ah  !  how  many  humble  cottages  and  dreary 
tenement  houses  could  testify  to  that !  There  are  six 
millions  of  them  here  now  ;  and  still  they  come,  from  the 
deserted  hearths  beyond  the  seas.  They  are  upright, 
industrious,  and  love  the  new  land  like  the  old  !  In  war, 
they  shoulder  the  musket ;  in  peace,  they  are  found  filling 
every  avenue  of  labour  and  enterprise.  They  contribute 
millions  to  the  public  revenue,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  Their  own 
welfare  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  demand 
that  their  children  and.  that  their  children's  children 
should  be  well  instructed  in  secular  learning,  and 
thoroughly  grounded  in  mora]  and  religious  knowledge. 
As  we  have  shown,  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the 
Public  school  system,  as  now  organized,  though  they 
contribute  largely  to  its  support  by  their  taxes.  *  **  * 
They  simply  ask  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  only  way  open  to  them — that  is,  by  the  apportion- 
ment to  them  of  a  ratable  part  of  the  fund,  in  aid  of  their 
existing  schools,  and  of  such  others  as  their  numbers  in 
any  given  locality  may  properly  enable  them  to  establish, 
subject  to  the  limited  supervision  of  the  State,  as  we  have 
before  explained.  We  need  go  no  further  than  Canada  to 
witness  this  system  operating  harmoniously  and  to  the 
best  advantage." 

Now,  I  believe  all  serious  men  will  consider  that  the 
deep-seated  cry  for  justice  springing  from  a  profound 
sense  of  wrong — not  of  temporal  or  earthly,  so  much  as 
eternal  and  spiritual  wrong — is  a  cry  that  is  worth 
attending  to.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  those 
who,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  are  debarred  from  giving 
their  children  a  Catholic  education,  and  who  are,  I  may 
say,  the  only  ones  who  are  brought,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  under  influences  which  they  hold  to  be  injurious 
to  the  faith  of  their  little  ones  ;  indeed,  the  wrong  is  a 
wrong  done  to  a  class,  and  those  who,  by  extra  self-taxa- 
tion, are  unable  to  escape  are  not  the  less  sensible  of  their 
disadvantage  and  humiliation.     Speaking  of  the  sense  of 
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justice  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  an  able  American 
thinker  says  : — "  In  the  European  countries  referred  to 
(it  may  be  said  here  generally),  each  religious  denomina- 
tion, when  sufficiently  numerous  in  a  district  to  justify  it, 
is  permitted  to  establish  a  Denominational  school, 
receiving  its  share  of  the  public  fund,  and  being  subject 
to  Governmental  inspection  as  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  money,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  engagement 
to  impart  secular  knowledge,  according  to  the  fixed  edu- 
cational standard.  The  selection  of  the  school-books  and 
the  religious  training  of  the  children  are  in  such  cases 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  clergy,  or  made  subject  to 
their  revision.  .  .  In  no  instance  is  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  school  fund  ever  refused  to  any  denomina- 
tion which  has  the  number  requisite  under  the  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  school.  By  these  means 
perfect  freedom  of  conscience  is  preserved,  and  public 
harmony  and  goodwill  promoted ;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  the  children  of  all  Churches  are  brought  up  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  without  losing  the  fear  of  God.  In 
this  way,  too,  religious  freedom  becomes  a  practical 
thing,  and  not  a  constitutional  platitude  or  an  empty 
national  boast.  In  this  serious  matter,  this  great  national 
concern,  those  European  monarchies  have  expelled  sham 
altogether.  Have  we  ?  Do  we  in  the  United  States, 
vaunting  our  hatred  of  l  Church  and  State,'  our  devotion 
to  entire  '  freedom  of  conscience,'  our  pre-eminent  love  of 
'  fair  play,'  our  respect  for  the  '  inviolable  rights  of 
minorities,' — do  we  imitate  the  liberal  example  of 
monarchical  Europe,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  when 
we  tax  our  six  millions  of  Catholics  for  public  schools, 
and  then  refuse  them  a  participation  in  the  fund  ? 
What  just  man  will  say  that  such  a  rule  is  right  ? 
What  wise  man  will  say  that  it  is  politic  ?"  And 
has  the  American  Eepublic  been  repaid  for  all  the 
sadness  and  anger  that  has  been  produced  by 
excluding  Catholics  from  assistance  %  Have  the 
Public  schools  turned  out  to  be  such  an  absolute 
success  as  to  make  up  for  the  inconveniences  produced  by 
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the  living  presence  of  a  wide-spread  sense   of  wrong? 
Allow  me  to  read  you  one  portion  of  "  An  Appeal  to 
Parents,  Patriots,  and  Tax-payers,  without  Distinction  of 
Creed  or  party,"  lately  sent  forth  in  California,  and  signed 
by    Mr.    Zachary    Montgomery,    an    able    Californian 
barrister.     He  says  : — "  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  under- 
signed, as  a  citizen  of  California  and  a  member  of  the  Bar, 
has  watched  with  increasing  alarm  the  gradual  relaxation 
of  parental  authority,    the    steady   growth    of  youthful 
depravity,  the  onward  march  of  conjugal  infidelity,  the 
fearful  increase  of  crime  of  every  grade,  and  the  unblushing 
effrontery  of  criminals  of  every  class.     He   has  seen  our 
Civil  Courts — at  times  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
/business — day  after  day  and  week  after  week  engaged  in 
Hrials  of  suits  for  divorce  ;   exploring  the  labyrinths  and 
vainly  seeking  to  fathom  the  depths  of  domestic  misery 
•and  degradation.     He  has  seen  the  docks  of  our  Criminal 
Courts  crowded  and  our  gaols  and  penitentiaries  filled  with 
|  beardless  boys  possessing  bright  intellects,  keenly  culti- 
I  vated  at  the  public  expense,  but  seemingly  dead  alike  to 
:  the  voice  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  shame.     Being 
>  fully  convinced  that  chief  among  the  causes  which  have 
!  produced  these  direful  and  heart-sickening  results  is  our 
much   boasted,    but   false,    unnatural,    and   anti-parental 
Public  school  system,  and  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to 
;  do  something  towards   checking  these  great  and  crying 
5  evils,  the  undersigned  has  (except  in  the  matter  of  fulfill- 
ing previous  engagements  with  old  clients)  laid  aside  his 
law  books  and  turned  his  back  upon  the  courts,  in  order 
to  odve  his  undivided  attention  to  the  work  of  educational 
reform." 

Mr.  Montgomery  then  continues  his  "  Appeal,"  and 
gives  a  long  list  of  public  men  of  high  position  who  have 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  him  ;  I  mean  Supreme 
Judges,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  Alemany,  public  notaries, 
attorneys,  bankers,  editors  of  newspapers,  mayors,  and 
ministers  of  many  Protestant  denominations.  Now, 
though  I  have  been  apparently  digressing  I  have  not  been 
doing   so   without    a   purpose — it   is   to  show  that   we, 
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Catholics,  so  long  as  we  remain  true  to  our  Church  and 
do  not  apostatize,  barring  exceptions,  must  on  principle 
go  in  for  Catholic  primary  education  for  Catholic  children. 
Here  we  stick,  and  will  not  budge  ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
ready,  and  please  God,  if  necessary — not  that  it  will  ever  | 
come  to  this — we  shall  be  ready  to  suffer,  and  die,  rather 
than  prevaricate  against  the  known  truth.  The  old 
mediaeval  motto  over  schools  at  home  used  to  be, 
"  Dominus  iUuminatio  mea"  now  I  read  in  imagination, 
over  the  porch  of  every  Public  school  in  the  colony  these 
pregnant  words  of  a  modern  prophet,  "  Death  to  the 
calling  of  the  clergy."  Well,  I  think  I  can  now  tell  you 
what  your  bounden  duty  is  in  the  present  condition  of 
affairs.  First  of  all  you  cannot  send  your  children  to 
schools  with  a  safe  conscience  which  are  declared  by 
Church  and  State  to  be  the  very  annihilation  of  the 
Catholic  religion—  that  religion  on  which  your  hope,  and 
your  hope  for  your  children,  of  eternal  happiness  depends. 
"  What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  can  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ? "  I  think  we  are  all  pretty  well  at  one  on 
that  point  now.  If  your  children  may  not  be  sent  to 
these  death-bringing  Public  schools,  they  must  be  sent  to 
some  other  kind  of  schools.  What  schools  ?  I  say 
Catholic  schools.  Who  is  to  pay  for  them,  you  will  ask, 
and  pay  for  the  children's  education  in  them  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  You  are  to  pay  for  them,  and  you  are  to  pay 
for  your  children's  education  in  them ;  and  you  will . 
also  have  to  pay  for  the  "  death  to  the  calling  of  the 
clergy "  schools,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children 
who  are  sent  to  those  schools  too.  A  shameful  injustice, 
you  will  say.  I  grant  that ;  but  however  shameful  it 
may  be,  we  have  had  to  pay  more  and  suffer  more  before 
now  for  our  religion.  Our  predecessors  had  some  three 
hundred  years  of  real  heart-rending  persecution  to 
undergo,  and  we  have  to  suffer  this  minor  injustice. 
Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  it.  I  am  of  opinion,  and 
I  have  expressed  the  view  before,  that  it  will  take  some 
years  before  the  majority  gives  us  fair  play.  Let  us 
net  deceive  ourselves.     The  Act  of  1866  is  doomed,  and 
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is  doomed  irrevocably.  Had  it  continued  much  longer, 
it  would,  by  decrees,  have  melted  down  the  faith.  I 
always  thought  it  a  miserable  compromise  myself,  and 
shall  hail  with  delight  the  day  when  it  shall  cease  to  be. 
We  shall  get  fair  play  at  last ;  but  not  in  that  shape,  at 
all  events.  To  go  back  to  that  Act  would  be  retro- 
gression, and  it  is  not  worth  wasting  breath  about  in  its 
present  shape.  What,  then,  are  we  to  do,  you  will  ask  % 
I  reply,  accept  your  cross  manfully,  and  throw  your 
energies  into  building,  when  necessary,  your  own  schools, 
and  into  supporting  them  when  built.  If  we  let  the 
colony  see  that  we  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  if  we 
prove,  by  our  acts,  that  we  believe  what  we  say,  justice 
will  be  done  to  us  all  the  sooner.  Do  not  allow  your 
action  and  generosity  to  be  paralyzed  by  the  delusion 
that  you  will  get  any  help  from  any  except  yourselves. 
Take  for  granted  that  State  aid  has  gone,  and  gone 
for  you  do  not  know  how  long.  And  take  one  thing 
more  for  granted — that  the  more  zealously  and  earnestly 
you  rely  on  yourselves  now,  so  much  the  sooner  will  the 
majority  come  to  your  relief. 

I  say,  then,  let  us  build  as  many  schools  as  we  can, 
and  pay  for  the  Catholic  training  of  our  children  in  them, 
and  stand  on  our  own  bottom,  and  be  brave,  and  cheerful, 
and  manly  under  difficulties.  The  Catholic  body  is  fairly 
well  of.  There  is  money  enough  amongst  us  to  do  all  we 
really  want ;  and  if  we  are  true  to  each  other,  and  true  to 
ourselves,  the  Catholic  Church  in  this  colony  will  be 
flourishing  when  some  other  Churches  have  melted  into 
Dissent,  and  when  Dissent  has  well-nigh  melted  into 
infidelity.  There  are  but  two  logical  positions  :  Rome  or 
Rationalism,  the  Catholic  Church  or  no  church  at  all. 
And  any  one  who  cares  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
though  he  may  regret  to  have  to  do  so,  will  bear  me  out  in 
what  I  say.  And  the  very  fact  of  this  presence  all 
around  us,  and  pressure  on  every  side,  of  infidelity,  brings 
me  to  one  other  point.  It  is  that  of  home  education.  It 
is  at  home  that  the  seeds  of  the  future  are  sown.  If  you 
wish  your  children  to  be  really  Catholic  men  and  women, 
you  must  act  as  such  yourselves.     The  home  where  they 
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first  open  their  eyes,  where  their  affections  are  first  elicited, 
where  children's  very  first  impressions  are  made,  must  be 
strongly  Catholic,  The  mother's  heart  must  be  instinct 
with  the  Catholic  religion ;  the  father  must  be  a  man  who 
has  mastered,  and  liy>&  by,  Catholic  principle,  and 
energizes  in  the  light  of  Catholic  truth.  Where  the  deep 
affections  of  the  child's  heart — and  are  they  not  profoundly 
deep  ? — are  fixed  upon  a  really  Catholic  home,  impressions 
are  made — the  heart  becomes  seasoned  in  such  a  manner 
as  never  to  shrink,  and  as  to  hold  its  own  where  others 
would  split,  dry  up,  and  perish.  What  man  with  any 
love  and  generosity  in  his  constitution,  does  not,  even 
now,  though  his  mother  may  be  dead  and  gone  some 
twenty  years,  feel  the  influence  of  her,  and  her  lasting 
power  over  him  ?  How  many  a  mother's  love  has  not 
kept  the  child,  the  boy,  and  then  the  man,  straight  ? 
Knowledge  may  be  power,  but  love,  the  pure,  strong  love 
of  childhood,  is  power  too  : — 

Those  first  affections, 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing, 

Uphold  us,  cherish  us,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence — truths  that  wake 

To  perish  never, 

Which  neither  listlessness  nor  mad  endeavour, 

Nor  man,  nor  boy, 
Nor  all  that  is  in  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy. 

I  say,  then,  to  the  mothers  and  fathers,  and  the 
older  brothers  and  sisters  of  little  children,  be  thoroughly 
Catholic  yourselves,  and  teach  the  younger  ones  to  love 
you ;  and  they  will  be  Catholics  too.  I  say  to  the 
mother — You  are  the  very  representative  of  religion 
to  the  little  child  who  feels  more  awe  in  prayer,  whilst 
kneeling  at  your  knee,  than  you  do  yourself.  All 
you  say  and  do  makes  its  lasting  impression.  You  are 
moulding  the  plastic  material  for  life,  and  hold  in  your 
hands  a  clay  which  you  can  turn  and  fashion  any  way  you 
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will.  Teach  the  little  ones  the  meaning  of  the  crucifix. 
Tell  them  what  kinds  of  lives  the  saints  lived.  Have 
the  walls  of  your  room  adorned  with  holy  pictures. 
And,  by  your  own  example,  teach  them  that  Christ  is 
to  be  loved  above  everything  in  this  world.  And  I 
would  say  to  you,  fathers  of  the  children — husbands 
of  their  mothers — teach  the  children  to  love  you,  and 
to  fear  you  too.  Let  them,  from  earliest  days,  look 
on  you  with  reverence,  as  the  very  model  of  a  Christian 
man.  Teach  them  to  be  truthful — to  prefer  to  suffer 
anything  rather  than  to  tell  a  lie.  To  be  honest — to 
keep  their  fingers  off  what  does  not  belong  to  them, 
Teach  them  to  be  brave,  not  to  fear  the  dark,  to  suffer 
pain  without  crying — to  suffer  it  courageously,  and  with 
self-control.  The  gentleness  of  the  mother,  and  the 
strength  of  the  father  will  stamp  the  golden  coin  on 
either  side ;  and  a  Christian  will  be  minted  in  your 
happy  homes  who  will  pass  current,  as  bearing  the 
image  and  inscription  of  Christ  and  of  Cgesar  too. 
You  will  be  formers  and  fashioners  of  good  sterling 
Christians  and  of  loyal  citizens  ;  brave,  true,  honest,  and 
without  sectarian  cant.  At  all  events,  you  will  thus 
give  your  children  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
school,  and  bring  a  blessing  on  your  homes,  and  on  the 
country  of  your  adoption.  I  must  say  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  good  nature  of  my  fellow  man,  and  cannot 
help  being  persuaded  that,  if  we  are  earnest  and  self- 
denying,  and  true  to  the  principles  of  our  faith  for  a 
few  years,  the  sympathy  of  the  public  will  of  itself 
grow  towards  us ;  and  that,  being  convinced  of  our 
sincerity  and  our  straight-forwardness,  they  will  provide 
some  scheme  by  means  of  which  we  shall  get  equal  help 
with  others  —  though  we  do  bring  up  Catholics 
Catholics — for  the  secular  portion  of  the  children's 
education.  Meanwhile,  let  us  throw  all  our  energies 
into  the  great,  the  most  holy  work,  of  providing  schools 
and  funds  for  the  thorough  Catholic  training  and  educa- 
tion of  Catholic  children.  And  now  let  me  beg  of  you 
to  give  a  token  of  your  earnestness  by  helping  Father 
Garavel  with  a  generous  subscription. 


Surry  Hills, 

Sydney,  September  19,  1880. 

[Address  on  occasion  of  laying  the  Corner-stone  of  St.  Peter's  School- 
church.] 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for 
me  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  large  assembly  which  fills  the 
square,  and  to  feel  assured  that  all,  or  nearly  all  here 
present,  are  interested  in  the  ceremony  of  my  laying 
another  foundation-stone  of  a  school-church,  which  I 
particularly  wish  to  dedicate  to  St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 
And  though  St.  Peter  could  not  boast  of  being  an 
Englishman,  nor,  I  am  afraid,  even  of  being  an  Irishman 
— and  they  tell  me  all  great  men  were  Irishmen — though 
he  was  as  thorough-bred  a  Jew  as  ever  lived,  we  all,  I 
suppose,  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who  love  the  Bible, 
look  upon  that  great  man  as  raised  above  nationality  and 
all  such  narrowness,  and  as  having  been  divinely  fitted  to 
become  a  great  luminary  of  the  religious  heavens,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  moral  world.  We, 
Catholics,  are  accustomed  to  call  him  the  "  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  :"  and  if  there  are  any  countrymen  of  mine  here 
listening  to  my  voice,  I  may  inform  them  that  there  were 
no  less  than  1033  cathedrals  and  churches  in  our  country 
— before  the  sixteenth  century — dedicated  to  that  Saint.*'' 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  congratulate 
Father  Leonard,  the  Committee,  and  the  people  of  this 
new  district  on  their  new  purchase.  We  had  long  been 
looking  out  for  a  piece  of  ground  in  this  locality ;  and  I 
suppose  there  is  room  in  this  fine  square  for  a  church, 

*  The  number  of  separate  churches  of  St.  Peter,  in  Catholic  England,  was 
apportioned  throughout  the  dioceses  as  follows  : — Canterbury,  43  ;  Bath  and  Wells, 
37  ;  Chichester,  26  ;  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  66  ;  Ely,  20  ;  Exeter,  48  ;  Lincoln, 
263  ;  London,  42  ;  Norwich,  152  ;  Rochester,  19  ;  Salisbury,  55  ;  Winchester,  50  ; 
Worcester,  65 ;  St.  David's,  15  ;  St.  Asaph,  4  ;  Bangor,  10  ;  Llandaff,  13  ;  York, 
82  ;  Carlisle,  4  ;  Durham,  12 ;  sum  total,  1033. 
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school,  presbytery,  and  a  convent.  And  since  you  saw 
your  way  to  pay  some  £4,000  or  £5,000  for  the  site  alone, 
I  dare  say  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait  before  all  the 
necessary  machinery  is  set  up  for  turning  out  genuine 
Christians  and  true  and  loyal  citizens — men  and 
women  fitting  themselves  for  heaven,  and  at  the  same 
time,  able  to  hold  their  own,  and  by  industry,  sobriety, 
and  thrift,  to  take  their  proper  place  upon  the  social 
ladder.  Some  people  have  been  whispering  to  me  that 
the  Sacred  Heart  School  has  been  progressing  faster  than 
this  of  St.  Peter's.  Perhaps  it  has.  But  sometimes 
slow  workmen  are  like  the  tortoise,  they,  in  the  long  run, 
beat  the  hare.  I  appeal  to  all  Scotchmen  here  present 
who  have  heard  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Till — before  I  ask 
them  for  a  subscription — whether  such  is  not  the  case. 
What  did  the  Tweed  say  to  the  Till  ? 

Tweed  said  to  Till, 
"  What  gars  ye  rin  sae  still ! " 

Till  said  to  Tweed, 
"  Though  ye  rin  wi'  speed, 

And  I  rin  slaw, 

Whar  ye  droon  ae  man, 

I  droon  twa." 

If  St.  Peter's  does  not  do  double  work  eventually,  I  feel 
no  doubt  that  it  will  emulate  the  zeal  and  generosity  of 
the  Sacred  Heart ;  and  if  it  does  that,  I  shall  be  perfectly 
contented.  Indeed,  the  extraordinary  activity  exhibited 
by  the  Catholic  body  throughout  the  diocese  since  I  landed 
on  these  hospitable  shores  is  a  matter  for  special  con- 
gratulation, and  I  shall  touch  upon  it  presently  ;  and  the 
increased  stimulus  given  by  recent  events  leads  me  to 
hope  that  when  we  have  to  face  the  difficulty  of  1882,  we 
shall  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  it. 

As  I  have  before  remarked,  the  new  Public  Instruc- 
tion Act  has  been  passed  by  such  overwhelming 
majorities,  that  it  would  be  simple  folly  to  expect  it  to 
be  modified  for  a  considerable  time.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  very  plain  ;  we  must  do  our  best  to  convince 
the  public  mind  of  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  our 
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demands.  There  are  four  things,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  we  should  steadily  aim  at — for  the  right  of  free 
speech  is  a  responsibility  we  must  make  use  of  as  well 
as  a  privilege  we  should  be  grateful  for — we  should, 
first  of  all,  get  people  who  are  opposed  to  us  to  listen 
to  us  patiently,  and  in  a  kindly  spirit ;  next,  we  should 
quietly  and  earnestly  impress  upon  them  the  perils  of 
secularist  education ;  then,  we  should  convince  them, 
by  every  motive  in  our  power,  that  Catholic  education 
for  Catholic  children  is  creative  of  loyal,  industrious,  and 
neighbourly  citizens  and  fellow-colonists ;  and  fourthly, 
and  finally,  we  should  impress  most  strongly  upon 
ourselves  and  on  each  other — now  that  it  is  morally 
certain  that  we  shall  have  to  paddle  our  own  educational 
canoe — this  incontrovertible  fact,  that,  however  much 
we  may  be  ill-used,  we  can,  thank  God,  aiford  to  build 
our  own  schools,  and  support  our  own  teachers.  I  look 
upon  that  Catholicism  as  a  very  miserable  affair  which  is 
not,  I  was  going  to  say,  even  eager  to  make  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  as  well  as  sacrifices  of  name  and  place  and 
fame,  to  perpetuate  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  Frank, 
honest  Protestantism,  I  can  understand ;  but  crawling 
Catholicism  is  simply  an  abomination,  for  it  tends  to 
paralyze  earnest  effort  and  to  clog  the  wheels  of  all 
advance.  This  school  question  will  have  the  drastic 
effect  of  clearing  all  paralysis  out  of  the  Catholic  body, 
and  of  rendering  it,  as  it  has  already  rendered  it,  full 
of  the  energetic  elasticity  of  healthy  manhood,  ready 
for  any  emergency,  and  robust  enough  to  be  patient, 
if  not  joyful,  under  every  trial. 

Now,  as  to  my  first  point :  our  great  difficulty  at  start- 
ing will  be  to  induce  our  fellow-colonists  to  listen  to  us 
calmly,  and  to  reason  with  us  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 
America  is  our  best  practical  school  for  learning  the  lesson 
of  the  future.  The  burning  question  there  and  here  is 
one  and  the  same,  and  Americans  have  gone  through 
experiences  and  trials  which  we  are  now  preparing  for. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  world  across  the  water  teaches  us 
a  salutary  lesson,  and  we,  if  we  like  to  do  so,  can  read  our 
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future  history  in  the  narrative  of  America's  past  history. 
Even  the  way  in  which  the  majority  there  has  dealt  with 
the  minority  seems  to  picture  our  own  conditions  ;  and  the 
very  same  prejudices  which  Catholics  have  to  contend 
with  in  this  colony  have  already  been  displayed  in  the 
United  States.  "  It  is  an  anomaly,"  says  Bishop  Spald- 
ing, "in  our  social  life  that  this  question  of  education 
should  not  be  open  to  free  discussion,  and  that  a  man  who 
refuses  to  shout  with  the  crowd  on  this  subject  should  be 
set  down  at  once  as  a  fool  or  an  enemy.  An  enlightened 
people  ought  to  desire  and  encourage  the  fullest  expression 
of  honest  opinion  in  a  matter  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  individual  and  the  nation,  to  the  Church 
and  the  State.  What  is  known  as  the  Catholic  view  of 
education  is  the  view  which  has  prevailed  everywhere  in 
the  past,  and  which  still  prevails  in  almost  every  country  in 
i Christendom.  It  is  not  the  view  of  Catholics  alone ;  it 
is  the  view  hitherto  received  by  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe  and  by  the  founders  of  the  American 
Common  School,  which,  at  first,  was  strictly  a  Church 
school.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  good  sense  and  calm  judg- 
ment disappear  the  moment  this  controversy  is  broached  ? 
Instead  of  arguing  the  point  with  us,  American  Protestants 
fall  into  declamation  and  abuse,  and  denounce  us  as 
traitors  and  enemies  of  liberty,  because  we  insist  that  the 
citizens  of  a  free  country  ought  to  have  the  right  to  send 
their  children  to  schools  organized  in  harmony  with  the 
education  which  is  given  to  them  in  the  family,  and  in  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong.  Our  views  on  this  subject 
are  put  to  the  vile  use  to  which  the  Republican  politicians 
devote  the  '  Bloody  Shirt.'  The  Protestant  partisans  do 
not  seek  to  get  at  our  real  thought,  but  they  catch  up  our 
objections  to  the  purely  secular  character  of  the  Public 
schools,  and  proceed,  without  further  ado,  to  denounce  us 
as  the  foes  of  education ;  and  this  falsehood  is  inscribed 
on  the  red  rag  which  they  wave  before  the  common  herd, 
until  it  fills  the  air  with  dust  and  loud  bellowing.  All 
this  is  out  of  place.  In  discussing  this  question  no  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  baser  passions  or  to  ignorant 
prejudice. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  all 
majorities  to  treat  the  serious  arguments  of  the  minority 
with  but  scant  respect.  The  very  weight  of  numbers  and 
the  impact  of  public  opinion  seem,  to  the  popular  mind, 
to  settle  the  question  :  and  ridicule  and  misrepresentation 
pass  often  as  current  coin,  and  do  the  work,  with  the 
masses,  of  sound  and  solid  argument.  But  even  this,  I 
believe  can  be  overcome  by  patience,  gentleness,  and 
perseverance.  However  loud  the  popular  cry  may  be,  and 
however  violently  it  may  express  itself  against  a  cause, 
if  that  cause  be  a  just  one,  under  popular  and  represen- 
tative government  it  will  eventually  prevail,  and  justice 
and  fair  play  will  conquer,  though  always  opposed  by 
certain  factions  which  live  and  thrive  in  an  atmosphere 
of  turmoil.  And  secondly,  to  come  to  my  next  point  : 
besides  the  pressure  which  justice  and  fair  play  bring  to 
bear  with  a  gradually  overwhelming  force  on  the  public 
mind ;  besides  the  fact  that  gradually  we  shall  be 
listened  to  more  patiently,  and  that  people  will  begin  to 
see  that  there  is  something  in  what  we  say — will  begin  to 
be  convinced  that  we  are  really  badly  treated,  they  will 
also  be  learning  another  thing,  namely,  that  secularist 
schools  are  not  such  centres  or  strongholds  of  perfection 
as  they  anticipated  they  would  be  ;  and  that  the  public 
is  paying  a  very  heavy  price  for  a  very  doubtful  article. 
Here  again,  our  American  brethren  are  holding  out  to  us 
a  lamp  of  warning.  Ordinary  prudence  and  caution,  in  so 
momentous  a  matter  as  that  of  the  future  of  the  young, 
ought  to  make  people  willing,  at  all  events  to  hear  how 
things  have  been  working  in  another  country.  The 
following  words  are  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Spalding.  He 
says  :  "  The  result  of  Common-school  education  is 
altogether  unsatisfactory.  In  certain  places  where  the 
Public  schools  are  most  thoroughly  organised,  the  criminal 
classes  increase  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  total  population. 
In  California,  the  younger  convicts  are  almost  universally 
able  to  read  and  write.  Dishonesty  and  corruption 
prevail  everywhere.  The  prisons  are  full.  The  newspaper 
is    the   daily   chronicle   of  murder,    drunkenness,    theft, 
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prostitution,  suicide  and  divorce.  The  theatre  has  sunk 
until  it  is  only  a  school  of  licentiousness.  Habits  of 
luxury  and  extravagance  have  become  inveterate,  and  the 
chief  aim  of  life  seems  to  be  to  put  money  in  the  purse.  If 
our  education  fails  to  support  morality,  it  must  necessarily 
tend  to  undermine  religion,  which  rests  upon  a  moral 
basis.  And,  in  fact,  the  disintegration  of  Protestanism  in 
the  United  States  is  rapid  and  widespread.  Indifference 
is  universal.  Dogmatic  faith,  without  which  a  Church  is 
like  a  body  without  the  framework  of  the  bones,  is  hardly 
found  any  longer  at  all.  Keligion  is  not  a  rule  of  life,  but 
a  sentiment  to  be  expressed  in  rhetorical  phrase.  The 
preacher  is  not  God's  minister,  but  the  servant  of  men. 
The  church  is  a  social  club,  and  he  is  the  French  cook, 
hired  for  his  skill  to  concoct  pungent  sauces  for  appetites 
that  are  neither  religious  nor  intellectual.  The  masses  of 
the  people  care  as  little  for  Protestantism  as  for  Mor- 
monism.  The  most  blasphemous  and  the  coarsest  of 
scoffers  is  greeted  by  the  most  crowded  and  delighted 
audiences.  Every  effort  which  has  been  made  to  awaken 
the  dying  spirit  of  faith  has  proven  ineffectual.  Spasmodic 
revivals  are  merely  the  forerunners  of  deeper  and  more 
deadly  lapses  into  hopeless  indifference.  If  a  popular 
lecturer  starts  up  to  refute  the  objections  of  the  scientists, 
it  is  soon  apparent  that  he  is  a  theological  mountebank, 
whose  nostrums  only  the  half-educated  will  follow.  And 
shortly  the  announcement  is  made  that  the  course  has 
been  suspended  for  lack  of  financial  support.  Even  God's 
truth  cannot  be  spoken  unless  sacrifice  is  offered  first  to 
Mammon.  A  call  to  preach  the  Gospel  means  the  offer  of  a 
good  salary ;  and  a  higher  call  means  a  larger  salary." 
Now,  I  believe  that  if  we  are  in  earnest,  and  are  willing 
to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the  very  highest  object  for  which 
men  can  live ;  if  we  really  do  wish  to  save  the  rising 
Catholic  generation  from  becoming  moral  wrecks,  and 
hopeless  indifferentists,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  so. 
And  remember,  the  plague  which  we  all  so  much  dread  is 
not  confined  to  the  United  States,  it  is  spreading  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world  ;  it  is  as  active  at  home, 
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at  the  present  moment,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ;  and  even  the 
leading  secular  journals  in  the  mother-country  speak  with 
terror  of  a  future  which  they  almost  refuse  to  try  to 
paint.  I  hope  I  am  not  wearying  you,  but  these  words 
of  the  London  Standard,  which  have  j  ust  fallen  into  my 
hands  should  be  deeply  meditated  on  by  every  man 
who  is  interested  in  the  future  well-being  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  This  powerful  organ  says,  speaking  to  the 
millions  of  my  fellow  countrymen  at  home  : — "  One,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  the  rocks  ahead,  is  the  prospect  of 
1  Atheism  among  the  Million  ! '  What  will  it  be  like,  if 
we  are  ever  doomed  to  see  it?  Atheism  among  the 
choice  intellects  who  spend  their  days  over  books, 
or  retorts,  or  fossil  bones,  whose  ruling  passion  is  an 
abstract  theory,  and  whose  besetting  sin  perhaps  a  little 
spite  at  a  rival  philosopher — this  is  a  very  innocuous 
atheism  indeed,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned.  But 
we  have  yet  to  see  what  it  would  be  to  take  a  single 
great  city,  like  Liverpool  or  Sheffield,  and  begin  by 
extinguishing  in  the  lower  classes  such  lingering  tradi- 
tions of  a  hope  beyond  this  world,  and  of  a  Supreme 
Judge  as  have  survived  hitherto  in  the  midst  of  their 
ignorance  and  brutality ;  and  then  work  upward, 
extinguishing  among  the  women  the  sparks  of  religion 
and  patient  submission  which  have  lighted  so  many 
a  dreary  lot,  robbing  from  the  young  men  the  few 
solemn  thoughts  which  have  served  as  checks  upon 
passion,  and  from  the  old  those  prospects  of  another 
world  which  have  made  them  able  to  bear  the  closing 
shades  of  mortal  life  darkened  by  poverty  and  disease. 
Who  shall  say  what  the  action  and  reaction  of  such 
a  change  going  on  simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  suffering  human  creatures 
would  produce  ?  We  know  what  sort  of  madness  seized 
the  masses  when  the  rotten  upper  structure  of  French 
society  fell  in  with  a  crash  some  hundred  years  ago.  j 
But  throne  and  priesthood  and  nobles  together,  whatj 
were  they  compared  to  the  downfall  of  the  ideal  Heaven, 
itself,  of  all  that  men  have  hitherto  hoped,  or  feared, 
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or  reverenced,  or   adored,  in  the  unseen  world  now  or 
hereafter  ?  " 

Now  I  ask  you  all — with  this  future  condition  of 
society  looming  in  the  distance — if  you  are  not  bound  to 
prepare  the  rising  generation,  for  which  you  are  answer- 
able,  for   the   terrible  battle   they  will   have  to  fight? 
Will   the   sending    of   Catholic    children    to   secularist 
schools  be  an  adequate  preparation  for  the  doubts  which 
will  assail  them  when  they  are  thrown  upon  the  world  ? 
Is  that  the  way  to  nerve  them  to  resist  being  sucked 
into  that  vortex  that  the  Press   say  is  in   preparation 
for   them  ?     There    can  be   but    one    serious    reply,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.     Those  children  who  are  not 
brought  up  at  home   and   at  school — which   is   a  con- 
tinuance,   or  ought   to   be  a  continuance   of   home — in 
the   strict  faith  of  their  fathers  will,  in  all  probability, 
make   shipwreck   of  that   faith  which  is  valued,  at   all 
events  by  us,  beyond  all  price.     This  is  our  main  con- 
tention;  our  objection    to  non-Catholic  schools  is    fully 
and    fairly   stated   when  we   have    said   this — when  we 
have  declared  that  Catholic  children  are  no  more  fitted 
or    suited  for    secularist   schools  than   a   round  peg   is 
fitted   or  suited  for  a  square  hole.     This  seems  to  me 
axiomatic,  and  the  dictate  of  plain,  unvarnished  common 
sense.     Were   a  Catholic  population   of   school   age    to 
be  thrust  for  their  training  and  education  into  secularist 
schools,   that  population,  in  a  few  generations,    would, 
practically,    cease  to  be  Catholic.     They  would  not  be 
Protestants,  but  they  would  become  infidels,  atheists — 
most   probably   absolute    indifferentists.     What    Bishop 
Spalding  says  to-day  of  American  society  would  then 
be  said  of  the  so-called  Catholics  of  New  South  Wales. 
We  should  gradually  melt  into  a  community  of  nonde- 
scripts,   or    into    something    much    worse,    on    the    old 
principle  of  corruptio  optimi  pessima. 

If  any  Protestant  friend  thinks  I  am  speaking 
strongly,  let  me  ask  him  one  question.  Supposing  your 
Protestant  boys  were  sent  to  be  trained  and  educated  at 
our  Brothers'  schools,  and  your  Protestant  girls  at  the 
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Sisters',  would  not  the  population  these  boys  and  girls 
would  represent,  after  a  few  generations,  cease  to  be  such 
Protestants  as  you  admire,  and  would  they  not  bear  about 
them  a  very  disagreeable  taint  of  Popery  ?  And  if  our 
Catholic  children  frequent  secularist  schools,  will  they  not 
become  poisoned  with  secularism  ?  It  is  because  of  this, 
then,  that  I  am  so  earnest,  so  active,  so  restless,  and  so 
talkative.  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  tell  you,  with  all 
clearness,  why  I  hold  secularist  schools  to  be  a  peril  to 
the  faith,  and  why  I  am  so  pressing  that  you  should 
provide  the  highest  class  of  Christian  schools  for  your 
Catholic  children.  We  prize,  above  all  imaginable  things, 
the  Faith  of  our  Fathers  ;  that  Faith  is  in  peril  in  a  great 
measure  on  account  of  the  menacing  condition  of  modern 
society ;  and,  cost  what  it  may,  it  must  be  preserved  and 
fostered  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. And  as  we  have  to  provide  our  own  schools  and 
our  own  teachers,  let  us  provide  the  very  best  we  can. 
Somehow,  when  I  think  of  what  should  be  the  ideal  tone 
of  a  truly  Christian  school — such  as  we  mean  to  have  here 
at  St  Peter's — these  lines  of  Coleridge  seem  to  ring  in  my 
ears.    He  says  (and  this  brings  me  to  my  third  point)  : — 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces  ? 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces, 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  neck  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  these  upbear  the  little  world  below 

Of  Education,  Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 

Here  we  have  summed  up  by  the  poet  the  very  essence 
of  a  Christian  atmosphere.  "  Love,"  with  which  the 
teacher  should  be  instinct,  gathers  up  all  dogmatic  and 
moral  teaching  in  one  word.  Love  is  the  perfection  of  the 
law ;  it  is  the  law's  most  perfect  manifestation  and 
fulfilment.  Give  me  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress 
possessed  by  love — by  Christ's  love — for  little  children, 
and  by  a  true  Christian's  love  for  Christ,  and  I  will  show 
you,  in  return,  a  living  energy  that  will  take  the  hearts  of 
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the  young  by  storm.  To  love  Christ  means  to  love  those 
He  loves — to  love,  with  a  special  tenderness,  little 
children — and  the  more  He  is  loved  so  much  the  more 
will  they  be  loved  for  His  love's  sake.  So  with  Hope. 
Love  implies  a  steady  confiding  hope.  And  such  a  hope 
as  this  looks  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  self  to  others, 
from  the  teacher  to  the  taught,  from  the  schoolmaster  or 
schoolmistress  to  the  children  they  are  responsible  for. 

Surely,  you  see,  now,  how  patience — divine  patience 
— springs  from  love  and  hope ;  for  who  would  not  bear 
all  things  gladly  to  secure  love  and  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
others — especially  of  the  young,  who  depend  on  us  so 
much,  and  are  so  helpless  without  us?  And  I  say  to 
the  world  at  large — to  those  who  are  so  angry  with  me 
— what  we  are  aiming  at  is,  to  bring  love,  hope,  and 
patience  amongst  little  children,  that  these  three 
heavenly  virtues  may  be  transmitted  to  them  through 
the  vital  action  of  those  who  are  possessed  by  them 
themselves.  As  to  secular  knowledge  and  scholastic 
method,  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  every- 
where. The  great  point  of  difference  is  in  the  religious 
formation  of  the  heart,  the  moral  training  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  custody  of  the  senses.  Here  our 
religion  comes  in  with  her  love,  her  hope,  and  her 
patience;  and  if  any  of  you  want  to  know  what  sort 
of  men  and  women  really  successful  Christian  schools 
produce,  I  would  simply  ask  you  to  open,  for  instance, 
Butler's  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  at  any  page  of  the 
twelve  volume  edition  you  like,  and  read  at  random  the 
first  life  you  hit  upon — that,  I  say,  is  a  specimen  of 
genuine  Christian  training.  Any  one  and  every  one 
of  those  men  or  women,  boys  or  girls,  are  samples  of 
what  we  can  do,  and  have  done,  in  millions  of  other 
instances  not  recorded  there.  And  he  who  is  capable 
of  looking  with  indifference  on  such  lives  as  those,  or 
any  one  of  them,  must  have  more  of  the  brute  in  him 
than  the  man.  If  my  Protestant  fellow-colonists  would 
do  me  the  honour  of  glancing  at  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints,"   and  would  then  give    us  credit   for   trying   to 
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lovely  and  neighbourly  virtues,  I  believe  they  would 
not  merely  approve  of  all  my  action  up  to  this,  but, 
what  is  more,  they  would  contribute  largely  to  our 
schools — they  would  almost  build  St.  Peter's  for  us. 
Our  one  main  desire  is  to  make  the  children  love  God 
and  man,  and  grow  up  into  patterns  of  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  desire,  so  far  as  conduct  is  concerned; 
whilst  possessed  of  that  secular  knowledge  which  fits 
a  man  for  whatever  his  station  may  have  to  be  in  life. 
This  sort  of  education,  I  say,  is  eminently  creative  of 
loyal,  industrious,  and  neighbourly  citizens  and  fellow- 
colonists  ;  and  should,  and  will,  receive  the  support  and 
approbation  of  all  right-minded  men.  Only  let  us 
persuade  our  liberal  friends  to  listen  to  us — and  there 
are  thousands  of  them  in  this  city — and  they  will  come 
to  see  the  injury  to  Cathohc  children  of  secularist 
education,  and  the  paramount  advantage  to  them  of 
a  thorough  and  impressive  Christian  training. 

Now  I  have  come  to  my  fourth  point.  I  said,  that 
though  we  may  be  ever  so  badly  treated  by  the  majority 
which  rules — and  we  are  ruled  by  majorities — still,  we 
should  impress  on  ourselves,  and  on  one  another,  the  fact 
that  we  can  afford  to  build  our  own  schools,  worst  come 
to  the  worst,  and  pay  our  own  teachers.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  I  have  not  allowed  much  grass 
to  grow  under  my  feet  since  I  have  taken  the  direction 
of  affairs.  Now,  I  am  worldly-minded  enough  to  believe 
that,  even  in  Church  matters,  money  is  a  great  test  of 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  and  if  that  be  the  case,  I  think 
the  Catholic  body  in  this  archdiocese  can  show  such  a 
balance-sheet  as  will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that 
we  value  our  faith  and  prize  our  religion  :  and  moreover 
— for  this  is  my  point — that  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
schools  and  schooling  of  our  own  children,  and  pay  for 
Protestant  children  as  well,  for  the  majority  are  compelling 
us  by  law  to  pay  for  them.  How  do  we  stand  ?  What 
is  the  Catholic  body  paying,  and  what  has  it  paid,  for 
churches  and  schools  in  this  archdiocese  alone  since  I  landed 
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in  1873  in  this  colony  ?  For,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  what  they  have  done  in  the  past,  they  are,  at  all 
events,  capable  of  doing  in  the  future.  In  order  to 
ensure  accuracy  I  have  called  for  returns  from  every 
district  in  the  archdiocese,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
they  were  completed.  Since  January,  1874,  when  I  first 
began  to  work  this  archdiocese,  we  have  spent,  and  are 
spending  £212,424  Is.  9d.  on  schools  and  churches. 

I  have  made  out  this  total  from  the  returns  just  sent 
in  by  the  priests  in  charge  of  the  various  districts,  and  by 
the  superiors  of  religious  orders.  And  since  many  may 
be  curious  to  learn  how  I  could  possibly  arrive  at  so  large 
a  sum  total  as  this  I  will,  if  you  please,  give  you  the 
figures,  in  detail,  as  they  have  been  forwarded  to  me  by 
those  I  hold  reponsible  for  them.  I  will  read  the  name 
of  each  district  and  then  the  amount  spent,  or  being  spent, 
in  it.  Araluen,  £111  ;  Balmain,  £11,990  ;  Bega,  £1303  4s. 
6d.  ;  St.  Benedict's,  £5730  2s. ;  Berrima,  £1330  ;  Bom- 
bala,  £2260  ;  Braidwood,  £1239  2s.  6d. ;  Brisbane  Water, 
£260  ;  Camden,  £3900  ;  Campbelltown  (since  June,  1878), 
£112  17s.  6d.  ;  Concord,  £1619  15s.  lOd.  ;  Cook's  Kiver 
(since  March,  1878,  when  I  erected  it  into  a  separate 
mission),  £278  9s.;  Cooma,  £11,453  6s.  Id;  Dapto, 
£1010  ;  Five  Dock,  £1443  3s.  4d.  ;  Forest  Lodge  (during 
the  last  three  years),  £6000  ;  St.  Francis's,  £5705  3s.  7d. ; 
Hartley,  £1000;  Kent-street,  £136  3s.  5d.  ;  Kiama, 
£1876  ;  Liverpool,  £453  12s.  6d.  ;  Manly,  £1050  ;  St. 
Mary's  (including  £55,112  10s.  spent,  and  contracted  for, 
for  the  new  Cathedral),  £56,053  15s.  9d. ;  Moruya,  £1229 
10s.;  Mount  Carmel,  £3132;  Newtown,  £2478;  North 
Shore  (since  the  Jesuit  Fathers  took  charge  in  April, 
1878),  £10,459  10s.;  Pairamatta,  £2613  16s.  9d.  ;  St. 
Patrick's,  £4725  8s.  6d. ;  Penrith,  £1100;  Petersham, 
£933  12s.  6d.  ;  Pyrmont  (since  1879),  £227  ;  Queanbeyan, 
£2429  7s.  7d.  ;  Byde,  £696  ;  Sacred  Heart  (since  Febru- 
ary, 1878),  £5050  ;  Shoalhaven,  £1542  ;  Waverlev,  £1182 
0s.  7d. ;  Windsor,  £4550  5s.  ;  Wollongong,  £3072  6s.  7d.  ; 
Woollahra,  £3532  ;  and  this  new  district  of  Surry  Hills, 
including  land  and  school-church,  £5800 — over  £500  of 
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which  have  already  been  collected  by  Father  Fleming. 
Now  just  look  what  the  religious  orders  have  done  for  us 
since  I  came  to  Sydney.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  spent 
£18,000  (£6000  of  which  is  included  in  the  returns  from 
North  Shore)  on  religion  and  education ;  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  besides  £13,122  included  in  the  above- 
mentioned  returns  from  the  districts  in  which  their  branch 
houses  are  situated,  have  spent  £2400  on  the  same  objects 
— making  a  total  of  £15,522.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have 
spent  £12,319  5s.  lid  ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  £4287  10s.  ; 
the  Marist  Brothers,  £5400  ;  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
who  have  but  recently  arrived,  have  already  spent  £654 
on  the  poor  little  children.  And,  since  I  have  been  at 
St.  John's  College,  £4294  10s.  3d.  have  been  spent  upon 
that  institution.  To  sum  up,  in  less  than  seven  years, 
that  is  since  January,  1874,  the  Catholics  of  this  arch- 
diocese are  spending,  or  have  spent,  on  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral,  £55,112  10s.  ;  on  other  churches  throughout 
the  archdiocese,  £72,734  5s.  lOd.  ;  and  on  schools  and 
convents,  £84,577  5s.  lid;  making  a  grand  total,  as  I 
have  said  before,  of  ,£212,424  Is.    9d. 

I  say,  then,  that  if  we  were  able  to  spend  without 
any  extreme  pressure — such  as  the  present  galling 
injustice  will  visit  us  with — over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  on  religion  and  education,  we 
shall,  when  the  obligation  presses  itself  upon  us  later 
on,  be  able  to  support  our  own  teachers,  and  build 
our  own  schools.  Now  what  about  the  schools  them- 
selves, and  the  children  ?  The  report  of  the  Council 
of  Education  for  1867  gives  71  Catholic  schools  under  its 
control,  with  7548  children.  In  1879,  there  were  48  such 
schools,  with  6510  children — the  schools  have  diminished 
one-third,  and  the  number  of  children  one-seventh.  This 
diminution  of  schools  underthe  Council  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  a  voluntary  withdrawal  of  such  schools,  in  several 
instances  from  the  control  of  the  Council,  and  on  account 
of  the  establishment  of  religious  schools.  How  do  the 
schools  under  the  religious  orders  stand  now — for  this 
question  is  really  to  the  point — in  comparison  with  what 
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they  were  in  1867  ?  In  1867  there  was  one  school 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  with 
424  children ;  one  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  205 
children  :  and  one  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  with 
238  children;  in  all  three  schools  and  877  children.  Now, 
in  1880,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Samaritan  have  8 
primary  schools,  with  1613  children ;  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  3  schools,  with  512  children •  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  2  schools,  with  510  children;  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  have  already,  mostly  in  small  country  towns,  8 
schools,  with  700  children,  whilst  the  Maris t  Brothers 
have  3  schools,  for  boys,  and  with  708  children.  This 
gives  24  primary  schools  and  4043  children;  in  one  word, 
we  have  at  the  present  hour,  eight  times  as  many  religious 
primary  schools,  and  five  times  as  many  children  in  them 
as  in  1867.     So  far  for  primary  religious  schools. 

Now  for  High  Schools.  Here  we  have  made  great 
progress  since  1867,  when  we  had  no  Marist  Brothers 
at  all,  and  when  the  Sisters  could  not  boast  of  one 
single  High  School — except  Subiaco — amongst  them. 
The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Samaritan  have  now  seven 
High  Schools,  five  of  which  are  in  country  towns, 
with  277  young  ladies ;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have 
three  High  Schools  with  152  pupils;  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  two  High  Schools  and  75  young  ladies.  Then 
the  Marist  Brothers  have  70  young  gentlemen  in  their 
High  School.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  have  150  pupils  at 
their  High  School  at  St.  Kilda's,  and  20  boarders  at 
St.  Ignatius's  College,  Biverview,  which  has  not  yet 
been  formally  opened.  The  strength,  too,  of  the  teach- 
ing orders  has  greatly  increased  since  1867  ;  then  we 
had  35  Sisters  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  now  we  have 
67  ;  then  we  had  14  Sisters  of  Charity,  now  we  have 
37 ;  then  we  had  8  Sisters  of  Mercy,  now  we  have 
29 ;  then  we  had  no  Sister  of  St.  Joseph,  now  we 
have  32  of  them ;  then  in  all  we  had  57  teaching 
Sisters,  now  we  have  165.  In  1867  we  had  no  Marist 
Brother,  now  we  have  36  professed  Brothers  and  12 
juniors.     Then  we  had  no  Jesuit  Fathers,  now  we  have 
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10,  with  great  promise  for  the  future.  It  really  seems 
to  me  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without  the  Pre- 
monstratensians  after  all. 

The  tendency  has  been,  as  you  see,  all  along  to 
develop  truly  Christian  schools,  whilst  those  of  the 
Council  have  been  received  with  coldness  by  the  Catholic 
body.  We  prefer  our  own  schools,  which  are  under  our 
own  control — though  we  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the 
principle  of  payment  by  results,  and  we  are  able — I  think 
I  have  shown  that — and  willing,  and  determined  to  spend 
ourselves,  and  be  spent; — however  unjustly  we  may  for  a 
time  be  treated — in  giving  a  thoroughly  sound  Christian 
course  of  instruction,  and  a  thoroughly  sincere  Christian 
education  to  every  Catholic  child  in  this  archdiocese. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  have  told  you  what 
your  duty  is.  You  all  know  that  the  .principles  I  have 
been  insisting  on  have  God's  own  truth  in  them.  A  com- 
munity that  can  spend  over  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  of  its  own  free  money  on  religion  and  education 
in  the  way  you  are  doing  cannot  be  ill-treated  for  ever. 
And  I  know  that  you  hold  with  me  that  there  could  be 
no  more  glorious  or  gracious  task  on  earth  for  any  man 
to  put  his  hand  to,  or  for  any  man  to  spend  his  life  on, 
than  that  of  planting  deep  into  the  soil  of  our  adopted 
country  that  tree  of  life,  that  Christian  faith,  whose  very 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ! 


Franciscans'  School, 

Hand  wick,  October  10,  1880. 

[An    Address    on    occasion    of    opening    the    School-church    of    the 
Immaculate  Conception.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Father  Hanrahan  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  was  going  to  open  this  school- 
church,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  me 
some  few  months  ago,  and  he  asked  me  to  come  and 
bless  the  building  and  deliver  an  address.  That  I 
should  consent  to  bless  the  building,  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  the  Church,  will  surprise  nobody ;  but  that 
I  should  so  easily  consent  to  deliver  another  address 
may  possibly  be  considered  by  some  somewhat  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  I  seem  to  be  continually  talking  and 
putting  forward  my  ideas  and  hammering  at  the  same 
subject,  when  it  might  be  thought  I  had  better  keep 
quiet  and  hold  my  tongue,  and  let  things  take  their 
course,  according  as  the  current  happens  to  carry  them. 
And  no  doubt  that  would  be  by  far  the  easier  plan  for 
me,  and  I  should  save  myself  a  world  of  trouble  by 
letting  the  boat  be  carried  down  the  stream,  instead 
of  pulling  with  a  steady  will  in  a  different  direction. 
But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  calling  to  sit 
idle  in  a  boat,  and  content  myself  with  watching  its 
movements  ;  my  calling  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  this. 
I  am  a  puller.  My  vocation  is  to  write  and  talk  in  the 
right  direction — to  take  a  big  oar  in  each  fist,  and  pull 
steadily  and  constantly  so  long  as  there  is  any  pull  left 
in  me.  The  Council  of  Trent  says  that  the  prcecipuum 
munus  Episcoporum — the  principal  duty  of  bishops — 
is  to  preach,  and  I  am  but  fulfilling  that  duty  when 
I  am  using  my  tongue  and  pen,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for 
the  good  of  my  fellow  man.  Truth  is  exceedingly 
powerful,  and  it  will  prevail  in  the  end,  if  it  be  the 
truth.     Thus    I   account  to  you  and  to  others  for  my 
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readiness  to  give  my  services  on  these  occasions ;  thus 
I  explain  to  those  who  may  think  it  remarkable  that 
I  should  talk  so  much — why  I  am  so  ready  to  speak 
to  the  world  if  it  will  only  listen  to  me,  and  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  the  Christian  Church.  So  far  for 
prelude  and  apology. 

Now,  what  am  I  to  speak  about  to-day?  What 
will  be  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  practical  for  the  hour  in  which  we  live  % 
I  have  been  thinking  this  :  here  are  we,  men  and 
women,  living  in  the  nineteenth  century;  here  is  a 
school  built  by  the  Fathers  of  St.  Francis,  who  draw 
their  spirit  from  the  thirteenth — here,  on  this  spot, 
where  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  thirteenth  meet, 
unite  and  harmonise.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to 
the  Christian  spirit  of  those  centuries,  which  springs  from 
the  same  Divine  source.  Well,  there  is  another  point 
that  strikes  me,  and  it  is  this — that  all  men,  in  every  age 
and  in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  condition  of 
civilization,  hold  up  something  before  them  as  what  is 
called,  or  has  been  called  the  summum  bonum — the 
supreme  end  of  life  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  two  great 
currents  of  human  energy  depends  upon  what  it  is  men 
consider  that  summum  bonum  to  be.  I  speak  of  two  main 
currents,  because,  from  what  I  can  draw  from  a  wide  view 
over  the  expanse  of  history  from  the  first  till  now  one 
thing  seems  perfectly  evident — that  the  multifarious  ends 
which  men  propose  to  themselves  as  worth  living  for,  and 
to  be  lived  for,  can  be  summarized  into  two.  And  those 
two  ends  can  be  sufficiently  expressed  by  saying  that  one 
vast  mass  of  humanity  lives  for  itself,  and  is  its  own 
summum  bonum  ;  and  another  vast  mass  lives  for  some- 
thing not  itself — lives  for  God,  and  makes  Him,  not 
itself,  the  summum  bonum.  Draw  a  man  out  of  the 
crowd  composing  the  first  mass,  and  compel  him  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  say  what  he  lives  for.  He  will  declare  to  you, 
u  I  live  to  enjoy  myself."  Draw  a  man  out  of  the  second 
great  assemblage  of  humanity,  and  ask  him  what  he  lives 
for — what  is  the  end  of  life — and  he  will  incontinently 
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reply,  u  I  live  to  enjoy  God."  The  one  crowd  is  on  a 
mighty  raft,  made  with  hands,  and  floating  down  the 
stream  ;  the  other  is  on  the  great  Ark  of  Salvation, 
tediously  and  laboriously  working  its  way  against  the 
stream  towards  those  everlasting  hills  upon  whose 
summits  the  eternal  light  of  Heaven  plays  continuously. 
I  admit,  of  couse,  the  existence  of  all  the  cross  currents 
and  eddies  and  whirlpools,  which  create  their  confusions 
and  reactions  in  the  great  activities  of  human  life  ;  yet 
still  the  main  directions  are  but  two — either  with  the 
stream  or  against,  either  in  the  direction  of  what  I 
may  call  subjective  enjoyment,  or  of  objective  worship — 
either  in  the  direction  of  earth  or  of  Heaven. 

Now,  we  can  trace  the  action  of  these  two  great 
tendencies  all  down  the  ages,  and  in  the  history  of  every 
people.  Confining  myself  to  the  history  of  the  world 
since  the  time  of  Christ,  we  find  these  two  tendencies 
embodied  in  two  great  powers  which,  representing 
opposite  and  antagonistic  principles,  have  ever  been  in 
struggle.  I  refer,  speaking  broadly — as  one  must  on  a 
very  broad  subject — to  the  Church  and  "  the  world," 
such  as  is  meant  by  the  Scriptures.  "  The  world  "  of  the 
Gospel  is  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  self- enjoy- 
ment ;  "  the  Church  v  embodies,  and  has  ever  embodied, 
the  principle  of  enjoying  that  which  is  not  self,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  self's  Creator,  of  God  Almighty,  as  the  summum 
loonum.  Again,  since  world  and  Church  are  in  vigorous 
contact,  and  are  engaged,  day  and  night,  in  an  internecine 
war,  it  follows  that  each  must  be  affected  in  its  members 
by  the  other.  The  Church  herself  is  not  composed  of 
angels  fighting  in  celestial,  invulnerable  armour.  She  is 
not  made  up  of  men  screened  with  a  Divine  shield, 
covering  them  against  bruises  and  wounds.  Just  the 
reverse.  She  is  composed,  so  far  as  she  is  visible  to 
mortal  eye,  of  men  and  women  with  the  same  root  of 
pride,  passion,  and  self-love  as  springs  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  are  champions  of  "the  world."  She  has  no 
promise  that  her  children,  her  spokesmen,  or  her  soldiers 
shall   never   die   in   the   battle,   or   prevaricate  or  turn 
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traitors  in  the  field.  Indeed,  that  they  should  thus 
behave  has  been  foretold  by  Divine  lips,  and  is  proved, 
alas !  in  every  century  of  the  world  to  be  but  too  true 
an  account  of  many  amongst  them.  There  were  scandals 
in  the  Upper-room,  scandals  amongst  the  Twelve,  and 
there  have  been  such,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  will  be  to  the  end.  But  whilst  this  is  the  case,  the 
Church  abides;  and,  shaking  from  herself  the  dust  of 
battle  proceeds  conquering,  and  to  conquer,  all  down  the 
ages.  Man  may  fail ;  she  will  not  fail.  Her  highest  and 
her  trustiest  may  desert  her  and  turn  against  her ;  but 
since  she  is  supported  by  the  everlasting  Arms,  and  not 
by  individuals,  however  able,  she  survives  them  all,  and 
does  her  work  without  them.  In  substance  and  in 
principle  the  same  living  entity  that  she  was  at  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  she  is  now  in  this 
glare  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  principle  of  her 
being,  that  which  makes  her  specifically  what  she  is,  and 
not  something  else,  is,  and  has  been  always  one,  namely, 
the  principle  of  sursum  cor  da,  of  making  the  enjoyment  of 
God  the  summum  bonum  of  existence.  To  this  principle 
the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  has  kept  her  steady ;  indeed,  it 
is  but  the  expression  of  His  truth  and  His  wisdom,  as 
manifested  in  a  society  of  which  He  Himself  is  the  vital 
energy,  and  the  only  secret  of  an  imperishable  life. 
Babylon  may  fall,  and  imperial,  eternal  Rome  may  decay — 

Quench'd  is  the  golden  statue's  ray  ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  swept  away 

What  toiling  earth  hath  piled; 
Scattering  wise  heart  and  crafty  hand, 
As  breezes  strew  on  ocean's  strand 

The  fabrics  of  a  child  ! 

But  whilst  this  is  the  case  with  the  highest  of  human 
creations,  this  one  imperial,  spiritual  kingdom  holds  her 
own,  and  remains  in  her  place  through  the  abiding  presence 
of  an  influence  which  cannot  be  quenched,  for  one  simple 
and  solid  reason — because  it  is  divine. 

It  is  not  for  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  insult  your 
understandings   by   bringing   proof   before   you   of    the 
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fickleness  and  insecurity  of  human  institutions  at  this 
time  of  day — the  pages  of  history  are  strewed  with 
their  wrecks ;  or,  even  more  truly,  the  pages  of  history 
are  the  records  of  their  rise,  their  maturity,  and  their 
fall,  following  one  upon  the  other  with  such  persistence 
as  to  produce,  in  the  reader,  a  sense  of  dreariness  and 
monotony — a  feeling  that  all  the  highest  creations  of 
man  are  born,  like  himself,  only  to  decay.  Amidst  all 
this  change — as  if  placed  in  stability  in  order  to  be  the 
measure  of  instability — the  Church  has  remained  all 
down  the  ages — and,  from  all  I  can  see,  seems  likely 
to  remain — in  her  place  of  power.  Even  those  who 
have  never  belonged  to  this  great  society  of  Christians 
look  upon  it  as  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  And 
we,  whilst  we  admit  the  peccability  of  the  human 
element  belonging  to  her,  cannot  but  perceive  that  the 
Church  has  done  a  work  resembling  the  work  of  no  other 
society  on  earth.  Draper,  the  most  violent  and  partial 
of  her  modern  opponents,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  immense  use  she  has  been  to  the  human  family.  He 
says — he  is,  in  spite  of  himself,  forced  to  say — whilst 
summing  up  the  Church's  work  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  through  her  action  "the  idea  of  an  ultimate 
accountability  for  personal  deeds,  of  which  the  old 
Europeans  had  an  indistinct  perception,  became  intense 
and  precise.  The  sentiment  of  universal  charity  was 
i  exemplified  not  only  in  individual  acts,  the  remembrance 
of  which  soon  passes  away,  but  in  the  more  permanent 
.institution  of  establishments  for  the  relief  of  affliction, 
ithe  spread  of  knowledge,  the  propagation  of  truth.  Of 
the  ecclesiastics,  many  had  risen  from  the  humblest 
ranks  of  society ;  and  these  men,  true  to  their  democratic 
instincts,  were  often  found  to  be  the  inflexible  supporters 
of  right  against  might.  Eventually  coming  to  be  the 
depositories  of  the  knowledge  that  then  existed,  they 
opposed  intellect  to  brute  force,  in  many  instances 
successfully,  and  by  the  example  of  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  which  was  essentially  republican,  they 
showed  how  representative  systems  may  be  introduced 
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into   the    State.      Nor    was   it   over   communities    and 
nations    that    the    Church   displayed   her   chief  power. 
Never   in   the  world   before  was  there   such  a  system. 
From  her  central  seat  at  Rome,  her  all-seeing  eye,  like 
that   of    Providence    itself,    could    equally    take    in    a 
hemisphere  at  a  glance,  or  examine  the  private  life  of 
any    individual.       Her    boundless    influence    enveloped 
kings  in  their  palaces,   and  relieved  the  beggar  at  the 
monastery  gate.     In  all  Europe  there  was  not  a  man  too 
obscure,    too   insignificant,  too  desolate   for  her.      Sur- 
rounded   by    her   solemnities,    everyone     received    his 
name  at  her  altar ;    her  bells    chimed  at  his  marriage, 
her  knell  tolled  at  his  funeral.      She  extorted  from  him 
the  secrets  of  his  life  at  her  confessionals,  and  punished 
his  faults   by   her   penances.     In   his   hour  of  sickness 
and    trouble    her    servants    sought    him    out,    teaching 
him,   by  her  exquisite  litanies  and  prayers,  to  place  his 
reliance  on  God,  or  strengthening  him  for  the  trials  of 
life  by  the  examples  of  the  holy  and  just.     Her  prayers 
had  an  efficacy  to  give  repose  to  the  souls  of  his  dead. 
When,  even  to  his  friends,  his  lifeless  body  had  become 
an  offence,  in  the  name  of  God  she  received  it  into  her 
consecrated  ground,  and  under  her  shadow  he  rested  till 
the  great  reckoning  day.     From  little  better  than  a  slave 
she  raised  his  wife  to  be  his  equal,  and,  forbidding  him  to 
have  more  than  one,  met  her  recompense  for  those  noble 
deeds  in  a  firm  friend  at  every  fireside.     Discountenancing 
all  impure  love,  she  put  round  that  fireside   the  children 
of  one  mother,   and  made  that  mother  little   less   than 
sacred  in  their  eyes.     In  ages  of  lawlessness  and  rapine, 
among  a  people  but  a  step  above  savages,  she  vindicated 
the    inviolability  of  her  precincts  against  the   hand    of 
power,  and  made  her  temples  a  refuge  and  a  sanctuary  for 
the  despairing  and  oppressed.     Truly,  she  was  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  many  a  weary  land." 

Such,  I  say,  is  the  testimony,  extracted  by  the  force 
of  events,  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  modern  days.  Well, 
I  suppose  that  few  people  will  deny  that  Catholic  priests 
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had  a  main  part  in  forming  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
the  fashion  for  some  people  to  decry  the  Catholic  clergy 
as  patrons  of  ignorance  and  enslavers  of  the  people's  minds. 
Let  such  high  and  mighty  critics  point  to  any  other  class 
of  men  who  have  had  a  hand  in  creating  anything 
approaching  to  this  great  spiritual  empire,  and  then  we 
may  begin  to  listen  to  them.  They  declare  the  Church 
to  be  a  merely  human  institution — an  institution  created 
by  men,  by  priestcraft.  Well,  then,  let  them  show  some 
other  kind  of  "  craft "  which  has  even  approached  towards 
setting  on  foot  so  ubiquitous,  so  powerful,  and  so  splendid 
an  organization  as  that  which  has  no  compeer  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Let  such  persons  ask  Draper  to 
point  out  any  human  institution  of  which  he  can  speak 
in  terms  anything  like  those  used  by  himself  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  we  will  then  begin  to  feel  some 
interest  in  their  talk  ;  but  until  they  have  done  that,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  look  upon  their  words  as  not  much 
better  than  wind,  which  has  little  weight  in  the  balance 
of  reason  and  sense.  If  any  class  of  men  has  earned  a 
right  to  "  teach  all  nations,"  it  is  that  class  which  has 
extorted  from  a  rabid  American  philosopher  such  praise  as 
could  not,  without  absurdity,  be  spoken  regarding  any 
other.  Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  by  the  way. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  thirteenth  century  and  the 
nineteenth,  and  with  the  summum  bonum  which  men 
set  before  themselves.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
human  society  was  composed  of  men  and  women  with 
like  passions  to  ourselves.  The  Church  was  engaged 
in  her  mission  as  she  is  to-day.  She  pointed  to  her 
summum  bonum  then,  as  she  does  now.  The  world  was 
on  the  same  track  of  self-enjoyment  as  it  is  at  this  hour  ; 
and  the  human  element  in  the  great  Spiritual  Empire 
showed  itself  to  be  but  human.  The  very  greatness  of 
the  power  she  had  attained  to,  became  a  temptation  to  her 
children ;  and  her  wealth,  her  influence,  her  supremacy 
over  the  minds  of  men,  were  not  without  their  danger  to 
that  carnal  weakness  which  accompanies  every  institution 
which  has  to  grapple  with,  and  use,  the  things  of  earth. 
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Then,  as  now,  her  highest  children  were  men,  and  not 
angels  ;  and  sometimes  they  turned  out  to  be  very  wicked 
men,  instead  of  being  light  to  the  world  and  salt  to  the 
earth.  They  dropped  the  summum  bonum  of  the  Christian 
life,  and  adopted  that  of  the  world  they  ought  to  have 
converted  ;  and  damaged  the  influence  of  that  society  of 
which  they  should  have  been  the  foremost  champions. 
Contemporary  writers  speak  of  many  of  the  clergy  of  those 
times  as  being  absolutely  effeminate  in  their  manner  of 
living.  The  summum  bonum  of  the  world  had  been 
adopted  by  many  dwelling  in  the  very  house  of  God. 
The  true  leaders  of  religion  had  to  contend  with  iniquity 
and  sin  within  the  precincts  of  the  Sanctuary,  as  well  as 
outside  in  the  turbulent  world  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  I  think  it  well  we  should  dwell  upon  this.  The 
fact  of  Judas  being  one  of  the  twelve  does  not  even 
tend  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  that  sacred  college 
were  doctrines  of  traitors  and  murderers.  It  simply 
shows  that  evil — the  blackest  and  basest  evil,  can  be  found 
in  the  highest  and  holiest  places;  and  that  in  spite  of 
grace  and  the  very  presence  of  the  Redeemer,  free  will 
may  blacken  the  human  heart. 

So  was  it  in  the  days  preceding  the  days  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Corruption  had  entered  into  holy  places,  and 
the  Church  required  some  strong  influence  to  rid  her  of 
the  unworthy  elements  which  were  clinging  to  her  life. 
I  will  quote  the  words  of  eye-witnesses  who  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  what  they  saw,  to  show  you  what  I 
mean.  S.  Bernard  exclaims,  in  his  day  : — "  Infant  scholars, 
beardless  boys,  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  for 
gentle  blood,  and  pass  from  under  the  ferula  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  sometimes  thinking  more  of  the 
emancipation  from  the  rod  than  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested ;  better  pleased  to  have  escaped 
one  control  than  to  have  assumed  another."  Thirty  years 
later  Peter  of  Blois  writes  : — "  O  empty  glory,  0  blind 
ambition,  O  miserable  thirst  after  earthly  honours,  0  that 
desire  of  dignity,  that  worm  that  gnaws  the  heart,  that 
ruin  of  the  soul !     Whence  has  the  plague  come  upon  us, 
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whence  has  our  execrable  presumption  the  hardihood  with 
which  it  excites  the  unworthy  to  aim  at  dignities — men 
whose  eagerness  in  pursuit  is  proportionate  to  their  unfit- 
ness for  office  ?  Through  every  avenue,  without  concern 
for  body  or  soul,  these  unhappy  men  fling  themselves  upon 
the  pastoral  chair,  which  has  become  for  them  an  enveno- 
med seat,  and  for  all  a  source  of  perdition."  I  might  quote 
Cardinal  de  Vi try, Godfrey  of  Troyes,and  above  all,Elinand3 
to  show  you  that  there  were  traitors  in  the  camp,  as  well  as 
enemies  in  the  field  ;  and  that  many  of  those  whose  very 
profession  it  was  to  insist  on  the  summum  honum  of  the 
Christian,  insisted,  at  all  events,  in  the  practice  of 
their  lives,  on  the  summum  honum  of  the  world.  They 
turned  from  living  to  enjoy  God  to  living  and  making 
use  of  their  position  as  ecclesiastics  to  enjoy  themselves. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  age  of  the  world  so  full  of  violent 
contrasts  as  what  are  called,  and  are  well  called,  "  the 
ages  of  faith,"  such  violence,  wickedness,  bloodshed, 
and  rapine ;  such  prevarication,  atheism  and  infidelity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  such  gentleness,  heroism,  humility, 
charity,  self-abasement,  such  ardent  worship  and 
unswerving  faith,  upon  the  other.  The  fierce  cry  of 
St.  Bernard  and  others  against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastics, 
of  itself  shows  how  vigorous  a  life  the  Church  was 
living.  The  principle  of  living  to  enjoy  God  expressed 
itself  in  more  startling  manifestations  than  it  has  ever 
done  since  those  days  of  spiritual  ferment,  and  the 
very  action  of  an  evil  spirit  in  high  or  holy  places 
created  an  opposing  force,  the  strong  energies  of  which, 
for  example,  in  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  are  manifesting 
themselves  this  very  day  and  in  this  very  place.  Two 
great  societies  were  raised  up  to  check  the  evil  of  the 
middle  ages,  namely, — the  Orders  of  Chivalry  and  the 
Orders  of  Mendicants — societies  of  laymen  who,  to 
become  exponents  of  the  true  summum  honum  to  the 
great  lay  world,  associated  themselves  together  in  Orders 
of  holy  knighthood  ;  and  societies  of  clergy  who,  entering 
into  a  high  and  holy  pact  to  renounce  all  human  things, 
mancipated    themselves     to     the    exclusive    service    of 
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religion.  These  two  orders  filled  the  world  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  represented  the  reaction  of 
"Live  to  enjoy  God,"  against  that  of  "Live  to  enjo;y 
yourself."  The  Orders  of  Chivalry  were  as  the  salt 
of  the  lay  world.  No  doubt  bad  men  could  be  found 
amongst  them  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  them  as  an  Order  ; 
and,  in  that  sense,  they  represent  a  splendid  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  laity  against  the  dominant  vices  and 
imperfections  of  their  day.  Take  one  instance,  for 
example,  of  their  spirit  of  mortification,  which  opens 
out  a  world  of  religious  thought  by  its  suggestiveness. 
James  de  Vitry  speaks  of  one  in  a  company  of  knights 
as  being  so  severe  with  himself,  so  mortified  in  his  food, 
so  frequent  in  his  vigils  and  fastings  that  the  slightest 
shock  would  throw  him  from  his  horse.  His  brethren 
in  arms  used  to  call  him  Mr.  Bread-and- water.  His 
companion,  whenever  he  fell  from  horseback,  most 
charitably  picked  him  up  ;  till,  at  last,  he  got  so  tired 
of  such  frequent  acts  of  charity  that,  putting  him  on 
horse-back  for  the  last  time  he  shouted  out  to  him, 
"  Seigneur  Pain-et-eau,  prenez  garde  a  vous ;  car  si 
vous  vous  laissez  choir  de  nouveau,  je  vous  abandonne." 
Mr.  Bread-and -water,  now  mind  yourself;  for  if  you 
let  yourself  tumble  off  again,  I  shall  abandon  you  to 
your  fate.  This  story  of  De  Vitry's,  though  it  has  of 
course  its  ridiculous  side,  speaks  volumes  with  regard 
to  the  principle  I  am  insisting  on.  "  Seigneur  Pain- 
et-eau,"  however  extravagant  he  may  have  been  in  his 
austerities,  proves  one  thing,  that  the  Orders  of  Chivalry 
aimed  at  a  summum  bonum  which  did  not  make  self- 
enjoyment  the  one  end  of  life. 

Now  as  the  Orders  of  Chivalry  represent  the  reaction 
against  the  world's  summum  bonum  amongst  the  laity, 
so  the  Mendicant  Orders,  and,  especially,  that  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  represent  its  reaction,  round  the  altar. 
The  parents  of  St.  Francis,  according  to  Cellano,  whose 
life  of  him  I  read  years  ago  with  great  delight  in  the 
"  Bollandists,"  were  well-to-do  middle-class  people  of 
Assisi.     His   father   was  a  merchant,   and   looked  well 
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after  the  main  chance.  Neither  his  mother  nor  his 
father  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  much  about 
the  training,  moral  or  otherwise,  of  their  son.  This 
neglect  soon  began  to  bear  its  fruits.  Francis,  it 
appears,  remained  at  home  till  fi ve-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  and,  up  to  that  time,  lived  a  dissipated,  noisy, 
rollicking  life.  He  became  the  leader  of  fashion 
amongst  the  young  exquisites  of  Assisi ;  and  possessing 
lively  parts  and  great  vivacity,  being  a  capital  singer, 
and  having  a  good  digestion,  he  lived  as  fast  a  life  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  young  man  in  his  position,  to  live. 
In  his  dress  and  in  his  talk,  and  in  his  whole  bearing,  he 
seemed  to  be  about  the  best  exponent  in  Assisi  of  the 
principle  of  the  world,  of  its  summum  bonum,  "  Live  to 
enjoy  thyself."  Suddenly  when  fi  ve-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  dissipation,  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  terrible  sickness.  During  this  period 
a  complete  revolution  was  wrought  in  his  mind.  The 
summum  bonum  of  the  world  had  been  cast  out,  the 
summum  bonum  of  the  Church  had  taken  possession 
of  him.  This  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  expressing 
the  great  change  produced  during  his  sickness.  When 
he  was  just  able  to  walk  wTith  the  help  of  crutches  he 
crawled  to  the  door,  and  looked  out  on  the  world  spread 
beneath  his  feet.  He  became  conscious  of  the  great 
change  that  had  come  over  his  whole  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  The  summum  bonum  had  changed.  He  now 
despised  what  had  before  been  his  one  attraction.  The 
world  was  as  a  dried  up  leaf — a  broken,  faded  flower. 
When  well  enough  he  retired  into  a  lonely  crypt,  and 
pondered  over  his  mental  condition,  and  the  principles 
wrhich  now  for  the  first  time,  seem  to  have  presented 
themselves  to  him  in  all  their  force.  He  determined 
to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  religion. 
He  sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  for  a  whole 
month  lived  solitary,  in  a  dark  cavern  or  pit,  where  he 
prayed  to  God  and  did  extreme  penance  for  his  life 
of  dissipation.  When  he  came  forth,  so  changed  was  he, 
the  people  of  the  town  thought  he  had  gone  mad,  and 
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hunted  him  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  pelted  him  with 
mud  and  stones.  He  minded  them  not.  He  renounced 
his  patrimony,  and  had  but  one  burning  desire  that 
devoured  him  like  a  fire  full  of  hungry  flame,  the  desire 
of  enjoying  God,  and  making  all  others  enjoy  Him  too. 
Francis  was  raised  up,  I  say,  purposely  to  restore  to  the 
ecclesiastical  life  of  many,  that  which  they  had  lost,  and 
to  rekindle  amongst  Christian  society,  both  lay  and 
cleric,  that  fire  of  affection  which  had  suffered  greatly 
through  the  pressure  of  the  world.  It  is  almost 
miraculous  what  one  man  can  do  who  is  thoroughly 
detached  and  completely  in  earnest,  especially  when  he 
is  filled  with  that  spirit  of  another  world,  which  is  the 
animating  principle  of  the  saints. 

So  far  as  I  have  read,  I  have  never  met  anything  equal 
to  his  life  of  intense  love  for  God  or  equal  to  his  simplicity, 
and  vehemence  of  heart  and  affection.  All  he  saw  and 
all  he  touched  seemed  to  thrill  with  the  one  supreme 
influence  which  now  possessed  him.  He  went  preaching, 
bare-foot,  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Italy.  A 
poor  idiot  first  joined  him,  then  ^Egidius,  then  Philip 
and  four  others.  They  often  beheld  him  carried  up  in 
ecstasy.  Many  joined  him.  He  founded  an  Order  based 
on  poverty  and  humility  and  wonderful  simplicity.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  effect  of  these  men's  lives  upon  the 
world  at  large  was  such  as  seemed  almost  to  change  the 
very  face  of  society.  His  love  of  Christ  was  vehement 
and  consuming.  He  could  not  steadily  pronounce  the 
Holy  Name  ;  and  the  intensity  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Passion  of  our  Lord  was  evidenced  by  the  imprint  on  his 
emaciated  body  of  the  marks  of  our  Lord's  own  wounds. 
Not  only  men,  but  even  the  very  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  birds  of  the  air,  were  controlled  by  him.  The  power 
of  the  surnmum  bonum  which  now  possessed  him  seems  to 
have  given  him  an  influence  such  as  we  may  suppose 
Adam  to  have  had  over  the  brute  creation  before  the  fall. 
He  would  preach  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  who  seemed 
attentive  to  his  voice ;  and  the  swallows,  who  were 
building  their  nests  and  twittering  round  his  cell,  seemed 
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obedient  to  his  command.  His  most  touching  prayer 
shows  his  spirit  better  than  any  words  of  mine  : — "  O 
most  high  Almighty,  good  Lord  God,  to  Thee  belong 
praise,  glory,  honour,  and  all  blessing.  Praised  be  my 
Lord  God,  with  all  His  creatures,  and  especially  our 
brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day  and  who  brings  us 
the  light :  fair  is  he,  and  shining  with  a  very  great 
splendour  ;  0  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee  !  Praised  be 
my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars,  the 
which  He  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  the  heavens.  Praised 
be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air  and 
clouds,  calm  and  all  weather,  by  which  Thou  upholdest  in 
life  all  creatures.  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the 
water,  who  is  very  serviceable  unto  us,  and  humble,  and 
precious  and  clean.  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother 
the  fire,  through  whom  Thou  givest  us  light  in  darkness  : 
and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  very  mighty  and 
strong.  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth, 
which  doth  sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth 
divers  fruits,  and  flowers  of  many  colours,  and  grass. 
Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another 
for  His  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and 
tribulation  :  blessed  are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure, 
for  Thou,  O  most  Highest,  shalt  give  them  a  crown. 
Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  death  of  the  body  : 
from  whom  no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who  dieth  in 
mortal  sin  !  Blessed  are  they  who  are  found  walking  by 
Thy  most  holy  will,  for  the  second  death  shall  have  no 
power  to  do  them  harm.  Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the 
Lord,  and  give  thanks  to  Him,  and  serve  Him  with  great 
humility." 

Within  a  few  years,  that  is,  by  the  year  1219, 
this  most  remarkable  man  collected  together  into  his 
Order,  over  five  thousand  brothers.  They  came  to  him 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Their  heroic  lives 
of  prayer,  penance,  humility,  and  love  brought  new  salt 
upon  the  earth.  Thirty -five  years  later,  there  were  800 
converts  and  at  least  20,000  religious  belonging  to  the 
Order;    a  century  later   there   were   150,000  brethren; 
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whilst  at  this  moment  that  I  speak  there  are  40,000 
persons  in  France  belonging  to  the  Third  Order  alone. 
Now,  I  ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  encourage  in 
this  nineteenth  century  ?  The  world  is  the  world  still. 
Its  one  persistent  cry  is  "  Enjoy  thyself."  St.  Francis 
still  crys  out,  "Enjoy  God."  St.  Francis  has  come  here 
to  New  South  Wales  from  a  far  distant  land  to  sustain 
this  great  principle  of  the  summum  bonum.  Are  there 
any  men  worth  noticing  who  can  object  to  this  ?  Do  we 
not  all  love  gentleness,  and  charity,  and  peace,  and  the 
ardent  love  of  God  above  all  things  ?  Yes,  even  the 
most  perverse  cannot  deny  the  existence  of,  though  he 
may  shut  his  eyes  to  the  light  of  the  day.  The  worst 
and  wickedest  is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  fashion  of 
this  world  soon  passes  away,  and  its  summum  bonum 
ends  with  robust  health,  if  for  a  few  years  it  be  attained ; 
whilst  the  love,  the  supreme  love  of  our  Master  only 
then  begins  in  its  true  intensity  when  things  created 
have  run  their  course,  and  the  flashing  gates  have  been 
opened  to  the  true  believer.  May  St.  Francis — 
Franciscus  pauper  et  humilis — may  he  dwell  with  us, 
and  bring  amongst  us  those  sweet  yet  masculine  virtues 
which,  in  his  day,  purged  the  earth,  and  were  to  it  as 
salt  and  light.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  delaring  this 
school -church  opened. 


Milson's  Point,  North  Shore, 

November  7th,  1880. 

[Address    on    occasion    of   blessing   the    New    Church    of    the   Jesuit 
Fathers]  :— 

Very  Rev.  Father  Dalton,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
— I  do  not  see  how  I  could  well  allow  this  occasion 
to  pass  by,  so  special  as  it  is,  without  saying  one  or 
two  words  in  connection  with  it.  And  I  will  venture 
to  make  a  homely  comparison  which  will  bring  me 
straight  into  the  course  of  thought  which  is  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  I  remember  then,  once  seeing, 
when  I  was  at  home,  in  a  cottage  which  I  visited 
in  my  missionary  tours,  a  peculiar  and  ingenious  kind 
of  barometer.  It  represented  a  mediaeval  palace,  and 
was  made  of  cardboard,  sand,  and  river  shells.  It 
had  two  doorways,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  little  old 
lady  and  a  little  old  gentleman.  And  I  was  assured 
that  when  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning — ■ 
a  regular  revolution — was  about  to  take  place  in  the 
heavens,  the  little  old  lady  invariably  found  herself 
snugly  secure  under  the  shelter  of  her  palace,  whilst 
the  little  old  gentleman  was  driven  violently  out  into 
the  cold.  Now,  what  happens  in  the  physical  world 
is  sometimes  a  picture  of  what  happens  in  the  moral 
world.  We  have  all  latterly  been  deeply  interested 
and  concerned  in  the  political  and  religious  move- 
ments of  a  great  and,  I  think  I  may  still  call  them, 
a  Catholic  people — I  mean  the  people  of  France. 
Thoughtful  Frenchmen  tell  me  that  they  seem  to 
perceive  evident  tokens  of  a  coming,  and,  perhaps,  a 
violent  storm  in  their  political  and  religious  world. 
The  little  old  woman  is  safely  under  cover — the 
Communists  have  been  received  with  open  arms  ;  and 
the  little  old  man,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  has  been 
hunted  out  of  house  and  home,  being  driven  out  by 
the  Jacobins — the  little  old  woman  personifying  those 
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who  are  bent  upon  dragging  everything  above  them 
down  to  their  own  level,  or,  rather,  on  raising 
themselves  up  by  trampling  down  all  that  is  above 
them  and  better  than  them  :  the  little  old  man 
representing  those  who,  far  from  coveting  the  goods 
of  others,  have  freely,  and  once  for  all,  under  the 
guidance  of  holy  obedience,  given  up  all  they  possessed, 
that  they  might  the  more  exclusively  minister  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  their  fellow- men. 
The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  first  of  French 
reviews,  speaks  so  much  to  the  point  that  you  will, 
I  am  sure,  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  whilst  I  quote  a 
passage  from  a  recent  number.  It  says  ;  "  We  know  well 
that  these  Jesuits,  these  Dominicans,  these  priests  of  the 
different  orders,  play  no  other  role  in  politics  than  that  of 
martyrs.  We  know  that  they  no  longer  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  councils  of  princes,  and  the  heads  of  the 
Government.  We  know  that  our  families  find  them 
exclusively  occupied  with  their  churches  and  with  their 
schools,  and  that  if  they  speak  much  of  God  they  do  not 
forget  France.  We  know  that  if  the  students  that  have 
been  taught  by  them  are  Christians,  these  Christians  are 
men  of  honour,  good  citizens,  and,  when  the  need  presents 
itself,  valiant  soldiers.  This  is  known  to  all,  and  yet  the 
cry  of  l  Down  with  the  enemy  '  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
1  Down  with  the  enemy  '  who  is  no  stranger.  What  kind 
of  language  are  we  to  call  this  ?  What  has  become  of 
the  patriotism  of  parties  ?  We  do  not — we  liberal  and 
conservative  republicans  —do  not  throw  such  cries  as  these 
amongst  the  people.  We  speak  to  them  rather  of  liberty, 
of  justice,  of  peace  of  soul,  of  union  of  hearts  in  the 
common  love  of  country.  These  are  the  watchwords 
which  address  themselves  to  noble  sentiments,  and  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country ;  if  they  do  not  satisfy  the 
popular  imagination,  which  looks  for  something  besides 
abstract  truths,  we  have  no  occasion  to  call  up  the  red 
spectre  to  fight  the  black  spectre.  We  have  but  to  show 
them  the  hideous  reality  of  the  Commune,  which  has  pro- 
faned our  churches,  demolished  our  monuments,  shot  our 
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generals  our  soldiers  and  our  priests,  burnt  down  our 
houses.  All  this  is  still  living  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
have  returned  from  banishment  to  glory  in  their  deeds. 
Many  madmen  have  come  back  holding  their  heads  high, 
and  proud  of  their  work  of  destruction.  And  how  could 
we  expect  them  to  feel  regret  when  they  find  crowds 
surrounding  them,  and  saluting  them  as  the  victims  of 
the  justice  of  the  councils  of  war  !  We  do  not — like  our 
Jacobins — cry  out  to  the  country,  *  Look,  there  is  the 
enemy !'  pointing  to  the  Frenchmen.  We  simply  say, 
'  Look,  there  is  the  danger  !'  not  where  men  pray,  but 
where  they  menance.  The  country  will  finally  open  its 
eyes  and  its  ears  to  the  Jacobin  cry,  '  War  to  the  Church  ; 
peace  to  the  Commune  ;'  it  will  reply,  '  War  to  the  Com- 
mune ;  peace  to  the  Church.'  Should  it  be  otherwise,  the 
true  friends  of  the  Republic  will  have  to  exercise  a  restless 
and  painful  resignation  whilst  waiting  for  the  lost  lessons 
of  experience.  God  grant  that  these  lessons  do  not  cost 
our  poor  country  too  dear  !  We  cannot  believe  that  that 
benevolent  power  which  has  so  richly  endowed  this  people, 
which  has  bestowed  on  it  intelligence,  wit,  talent,  and  a 
courage  which  reaches  to  heroism,  has  forgotten  to  endow 
it  with  that  good  sense  which  alone  knows  how  to  make 
use  of  all  these  gifts." 

Thus  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  real 
question  is  between  the  Church  and  the  Commune  ;  be- 
tween religion  and  order,  and  atheism  and  anarchy ;  and 
that  the  driving  out  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  receiving  back 
of  the  convicted  Communists  with  open  arms,  is  but  a 
sign  of  the  times,  a  token  that,  unless  some  great  change 
comes  over  men's  passions,  there  will,  ere  long,  take  place, 
once  again,  in  France,  one  of  those  fearful  political  catas- 
trophes which  leaves  broad  marks  of  blood  and  cinders  in 
its  wake.  And  what  the  French  review  teaches  is  fully 
confirmed  by  those  who  have  the  most  intimate  experience 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  France.  I  will  quote  the  words 
of  three  of  the  most  eminent  and  distiDguished  of  the 
French  Cardinals,  who,  from  personal  knowledge,  have 
spoken  out  their  minds.     Cardinal  de  Bonnechose  says  ; — 
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"  The  Jesuits  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious  and  often 
thankless  task  of  education.  They  open  colleges ; 
experience  justifies  their  efforts ;  families  entrust  their 
children  to  them  with  the  utmost  confidence  ;  year  by  year 
public  opinion  and  the  Government  itself  testify  to  their 
success  ;  year  by  year  they  send  forth  into  every  career, 
young  men  who  have  been  taught  to  respect  authority, 
who  are  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  duty  ;  who  are  fitted 
to  become  brave  soldiers,  conscientious  functionaries,  and 
honourable  and  useful  citizens,  and  who  are  every  one 
devoted  to  their  country  and  ready  to  die  for  France." 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris  speaks  as  follows  : — 
"  Among  the  religious  institutes,  there  is  one  which  has 
been  more  before  the  world  than  the  others  ;  which  has 
done  splendid  service  in  education  ;  which  has  shed  lustre 
on  literature  ;  which  has  formed  savants  of  the  first  rank 
in  every  branch  of  science  ;  which  has  sent  missionaries  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  which  has  carried  civilization 
into  the  most  barbarous  countries,  and  which  has  made 
every  shore  red  with  the  blood  of  its  martyrs.  Marked 
out  by  its  importance  and  its  success  as  an  object  of  the 
hatred  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  the  Society  of  Jesus  has 
always  confounded  calumny  by  the  splendour  of  its  virtues, 
and  its  intellectual  power,  and  its  works.  We  have  had 
it  in  full  operation  for  fifty  years  in  our  midst ;  to  appre- 
ciate it  there  is  no  need  to  search  the  pleadings  of  its  dead 
and  gone  enemies  ;  it  lives  and  labours  under  our  own 
eyes ;  and  modern  society,  which  is  accused  of  disowning 
it,  has  to  thank  it  for  the  formation  of  the  best  of  its 
children.  To  zeal,  these  generous  priests  have  always 
united  prudence.  In  the  midst  of  the  discussions  which 
trouble  and  divide  the  country,  just  as  the  whole  of  the 
clergy  have  kept  themselves  rigorously  within  the 
limits  of  their  spiritual  ministry,  the  Society  of 
Jesus  has  been  scrupulously  exact  in  avoiding  all 
interference  with  politics.  Those  who  deny  this  make 
assertions  without  proof.  A  bishop,  like  myself,  who 
has  under  his  jurisdiction  the  chief  Jesuit  establishments 
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in  France,  is  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth  in  a 
matter  like  this.  It  is  this  society — this  renowned 
society  —  which  the  Executive  threatens  with  its 
extremest  rigour.  Parliament  is  not  to  be  asked  to 
recognise  it ;  it  is  doomed  to  die  ;  in  three  months  it 
is  to  disappear.  I  believe  I  may  say  with  truth  that 
the  spirit  of  moderation  has  always  guided  my  words 
and  my  conduct ;  but  on  this  present  occasion,  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  feel  it  difficult  to  restrain  my 
grief.  I  have  grown  old  with  my  century ;  I  have 
witnessed  many  political  changes ;  I  have  seen  our 
dear  and  unhappy  country  in  many  a  conflict.  But 
a  sight,  as  saddening  as  it  is  novel,  has  been  reserved 
for  my  declining  age.  I  was  to  see  public  liberty 
violently  arrested  in  its  course  by  party  prejudice,  and 
the  central  power  dragged  back  to  the  ways  and 
practices  of  forgotten  despotism."  My  third  witness 
shall  be  Cardinal  Caverot.  He  says  :  "  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius  to  be  in  the 
front  of  every  battle.  I  know  how  hatred,  and  still 
more  how  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  accumulated 
calumnies  against  the  society.  But  I  owe  it  to  truth 
to  declare  here  that  in  the  course  of  a  ministry  of 
well-nigh  fifty-years — twenty  as  priest,  thirty  as  bishop — 
I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  myself,  and  I  know  that  these 
worthy  and  zealous  servants  of  God  have  well  deserved 
the  distinction  given  to  the  society  by  the  Church, 
when  she  proclaimed  it,  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  a 
'  pious  institute,  approved  by  the  Holy  See.'  I  admire 
these  men  in  their  work  of  teaching,  and  in  the  labours 
of  their  apostleship.  Nowhere  have  I  met  with  priests 
more  obedient  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  more  careful 
of  the  laws  of  the  country,  more  aloof  from  political 
conflict ;  and  I  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  if  these  decrees  which  strike  at  them  have  not 
made  any  charge  whatever  against  their  life  and 
teaching,  it  is  because  not  a  charge  could  be  made 
which  would  survive  an  hour's  discussion." 
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But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations.     And  indeed, 
as  it  is,  you  may  be  tempted  to  ask  me,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, what  has  the  French  Republic  and  the  action  of 
Frenchmen  to   do   with   this   little   church  at  Mil  son's 
Point  ?     It  has  this  much  to  do  with  it — that  very  same 
society  which  has  been  driven   out  of  France  by  the 
Jacobins  has  been  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  ministra- 
tions so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  of  North  Shore, 
and  with  the  education  of  the  Catholic  rising  generation. 
I  invited  these  great  missionaries  to  this  archdiocese,  and 
I  am  anxious  that  all  should  see  what  manner  of  men  they 
are.     What  the  three  French  cardinals  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed about  them  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  intimately 
know  their  lives,  and  are  acquainted  with  their  rules. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  sobriety 
amongst  English-speaking  communities  which  is  a  better 
safeguard  than  standing  armies ;  and  men  who  have  been 
unjustly  and  cruelly  treated  meet  ever  with  sympathy  and 
kindness  from  those  belonging  to  our  race.     The  spirit  of 
my  own  countrymen  could  not  be  better  expressed  than 
by  an  anecdote  which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  Italian 
newspapers,  and  has  appeared  also  in  one  or  two  of  our 
English  journals.     It  appears,  if  the  accounts  are  accu- 
rate, that  her  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  some  short  time 
ago  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuits'  College,    at  Beaumont, 
near  Windsor.     She  particularly  requested  the  Superior  to 
present  the  Jesuit  novices  to  her  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  France.      Her  Majesty  received  the  young  exiles 
most  graciously,  inquired  with  much  interest  regarding 
their  expulsion,  and  exhibited  towards  them  such  kindli- 
ness and  sympathy  as  proved  her  to  be,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  a  Queen.      I  say  this  expresses  the 
sense  and  feeling  of  the  English  people.     They  sympathize 
with  those  who  are  in  distress.      They  will  not  condemn 
any  one  till  he  be  proved  guilty  ;  and  though  strongly 
biassed  by  prejudice,  they  will  at  last,  when  they  really 
do  see  things  are  as  they  are,  generously  admit  their 
mistake.     I  say,  then,  to  the  Fathers  who  are  amongst 
us,  and  who — I  may  remark  in  parenthesis,  are  treated 
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with  great  kindness  by  all  classes  and  creeds  on  the  Shore 
—I  say  to  them,  go  amongst  the  people,  make  yourselves 
known,  manifest  the  true  spirit  of  Saint  Ignatius,  and  you 
will  confirm  by  your  actions  and  by  your  lives  the  flattering 
verdict  that  has  been  passed  upon  you  by  the  three  most 
distinguished  Princes  of  the  Church  in  France,  and  earn 
for  yourselves  and  for  your  society  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  all  members  of  the  community, 


School  of  Arts, 

Sydney,  December  17th,  1880. 

Speech  on  occasion  of  the  Prize-giving  to  the  scholars  of  the  Jesuits' 
School  of  St.  Kilda's.] 

I  think,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  but  ex- 
pressing in  words  what  you  have  all  been  whispering  to 
yourselves,  when  I  say  that  the  exhibition  we  have  just 
witnessed  is  a  most  pleasing  and  encouraging  one.  I 
seem  to  perceive  in  the  method  that  has  been  displayed 
by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  conduct  this  school,  signs 
of  those  great  secrets  of  success  which  lie  at  the  bottom 
— according  to  my  humble  opinion — of  the  true  science 
of  education — I  mean  the  power  of  mastering  the  two 
centre  strongholds  of  human  nature — the  heart  and  the 
head,  the  affections  and  the  intelligence  of  the  rising 
generation.  If  the  teacher  be  what  I  call,  in  the  real 
meaning  of  those  words,  a  cultured  man  and  a  noble  man, 
and  possess  the  art  and  enthusiasm  of  his  high  profession, 
he  will,  inevitably,  first  attach  the  young  to  himself,  and, 
having  done  so,  he  will  so  act  upon  their  intellects,  that 
those  very  intellects  themselves  will  spontaneously 
develop  and  assimilate,  by  a  natural  process,  all  that 
knowledge  which  tends  towards  the  perfection  and  highest 
refinement  of  which  humanity  is  capable.  And  when  I 
call  the  teacher  a  noble  man,  I  principally  refer  to  him  as 
possessed  by  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  and  of  all  that 
we  call  Christian  ;  for  I  hold  it  to  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  an  infidel,  or  trampler  on  Christianity,  to  be 
anything  than  what  Arnold  calls  a  Philistine.  If  he  be 
a  Christian — a  Catholic  Christian,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a 
Philistine  on  the  other,  a  teacher  will,  whether  he  desire 
it  or  not,  stamp  his  Christianity  or  Philistinism  on  his 
pupils  —  he  will  turn  them  out  Christians  or  Philistines, 
men  of  true  refinement  and  culture  and  self  control,  or 
animals,  with  sharpened  wits,  and  educated  capabilities, 
following  the  most  powerful — and  often  the  most  brutal 
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( — of  the   natural   instincts.        President    Anderson,    of 
Kochester    University,   says  : — "  With    the  element  of 
Christian  faith  in  head  and  heart,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
/  earnest  teacher  to  avoid  giving  out  constantly  religious 
J  and  moral  impulses  and  thoughts.     He  must  of  necessity 
.'  set  forth  his  notions  about  God,  the  soul,  conscience,  sin, 
the  future  life,  and  divine  revelation.     If  he  promises  not 
to  do  so  he  will  fail  to  keep  his  word,  or  his  teachings  in 
I  science,  or  literature  or  history  will  be  miserably  shallow 
and  inadequate.  Incidental  instruction  in  morality  and  reli- 
gion, then  ought  not  to  be  the  main  reliance  of  the  Christian 
teacher.    The  ends  of  a  Christian  school,  while  working  by 
its  own  laws  and  limitations,  ought  not  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  a  Christian  Church.   The  principles  we 
have  thus  indicated  are  universal  in  their  application.   If  the 
Christian  teacher  must  make  the  elements  of  his  religious 
faith  colour  all  his  teaching,  the  same  must  be  true  of  the 
un-Christian  teacher.     .     .     .     There  is  no  good  thinking 
that  is  not  honest  thinking,     .     .     If  parents  wish  their 
children  educated  in  Christian  principles  they  must  seek 
out  honest  Christian  men  to  be  their  teachers."     Now, 
I    think   we    may   congratulate    ourselves    on   having  a 
school  here,  which  is  animated — energetically  animated — 
with  the  highest  elements  of  Christian  nobleness,   and 
which,  holding  Philistinism  in  horror,  will  turn  out  such 
an  article — if  I  may  use  such  a  commercial  phrase — as 
will  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  really  good  and  patriotic 
judges.     Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  teachers  are  men 
devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  their  high  vocation — and  have 
embraced  it  with  a  species  of  heroism,  which,  perhaps,  is 
too  noble  for  the  coarser  and  more  vulgar  mind  fully  to 
understand  ;  knowing,  I  say,  that  these  gentlemen  have 
given   a    practical    pre  of  — by    a    life-sacrifice — of   their 
sincerity,  we  feel  it  a  delight  to  think  that  they  should 
win  the  hearts  of  the  young,  and  have  the  boys'  plastic 
minds  placed,  as  it  were,  at  their  disposal.     We  feel  that 
the  boys  are  in  safe  hands,  and  that  men  who  have  done 
heroic  things  themselves,  and  have  proved  their  earnest 
Christianity,  will  impress   their    own    stamp    upon   the 
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character  of  the  rising  generation,  and  send  forth  into  the 
world,  when  the  time  comes,  a  class  of  citizens  that  will 
command  the  respect  of  all  upright  and  honest  men. 

What  a  frightful  thing,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a  boy 
to  look  up  with  love  and  admiration  to  an  infidel  or 
Philistine  teacher  !  How  terrible  for  him  to  take,  as  his 
model,  a  man  whose  interior  sanctuary,  which  ought  to 
enshrine  the  supreme  love  of  Christ,  is  charred  and  blasted 
with  infidelity,  and  swept  clean  of  all  genuine  super- 
natural religion  !  How  mournful  a  picture — the  sight  of  a 
boy,  with  his  generous  loving  heart  and  ready  sympathy, 
taking  for  his  hero  a  polished  good-for-nothing,  who  wears 
a  superficial  coat  of  worldly  varnish,  and  underneath  is  a 
mass  of  selfishness,  breeding  swarms  of  low  and  grovelling 
views.  An  agnostic  may  be  as  clever  as  a  Christian.  If 
he  be  an  able  master,  he  will  know  how  to  win  the  boys' 
hearts,  and  extort  their  admiration.  Boys  will  inevitably 
take  their  masters  for  their  models,  and  they  are  of 
necessity  impressed  by  them. 

Allow  me  to  refer,  for  one  moment,  to  a  most 
striking  example,  in  the  person  of  Pestalozzi,  for  it 
shows  how  enormous  is  the  power  of  love  in  the  great 
work  of  education.  This  Pestalozzi  seems  to  have  had 
everything  against  him — the  character  and  bias  of  the 
children,  and  his  own  strange  and  peculiar  ways  ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  himself  and  of  them,  he  won — he  conquered 
them,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  affection  and  self- 
sacrifice.  He  took  eighty  destitute  children  under  his 
care.  Their  parents  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
wars.  They  were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  were 
specimens  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  brutality.  He 
boarded,  lodged,  and  fed  them  in  an  abandoned 
Ursuline  convent.  He  did  almost  everything  for  them 
himself;  and  determined  to  turn  these  noisy,  dirty, 
and  diseased  —  these  friendless,  fatherless  children, 
simply  through  the  power  of  love,  into  honest  and 
honourable  citizens.  You  will  admit,  at  once,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  Pestalozzi  could  not  have  chosen 
more    unpromising    subjects    on    which    to    make    his 
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experiment.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Pestalozzi 
himself?  I  think,  when  I  have  told  you,  your  wonder 
will  the  more  increase  at  the  idea  that  such  a  man  could 
tame  and  reform  his  eighty  young  barbarians.  He  is 
described  thus,  by  one  who  knew  and  admired  him  : — 
"  Unattractive  in  outer  appearance,  poorly  clad,  often 
unwashed,  with  matted  hair,  with  shoes  run  down  at 
the  heels,  and  with  stockings  often  half  covering  them 
— lacking  in  calm  discretion — with  little  tact  in  business 
— without  social  shrewdness — through  his  all-embracing 
love,  through  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  in 
helping  the  distressed  and  down-trodden,  which  could  send 
him  to  cut  off  his  silver  shoe-buckles  for  a  beggar  and 
then  bind  on  his  shoes  with  straw,  he  has,  through  his 
humility,  his  modesty,  his  unselfishness,  wherein  none  of 
his  contemporaries  approached  him — homeless  and  yield- 
ing as  a  child,  mild  and  teachable,  tender  and  full  of  feeling 
— inspired  the  world  with  the  duty  of  ennobling  the  race, 
and  in  a  long-continued  contest  against  the  coarse  or  more 
refined  materialism  of  his  age,  against  the  narrow  egotism 
and  the  trivial  and  painful  utilitarianism  of  the  period, 
has  lifted  high  the  abiding  ideal  of  human  life,  and  labou'red 
for  the  good  of  the  race  and  for  the  natural  development 
of  the  mind  of  the  child."  Evidently,  this  man's  secret 
consisted  in  love,  and  that  which  belongs  to  love,  self- 
sacrifice,  That  was  his  one  lever  which  moved  his  little 
world,  and  counteracted  the  natural  drawbacks  of  his 
character.  How  did  this  rough-looking  and  simple  -minded 
man  act  upon  the  young  savages  whom  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  tame  ?  Let  me  quote  his  own  words  :  "I 
was  obliged,"  he  says,  "unceasingly  to  be  everything 
to  my  children.  I  was  alone  with  them  from  morning  to 
night.  It  was  from  my  hand  that  they  received  whatever 
could  be  of  service  to  their  bodies  and  minds.  All  succour, 
all  consolation,  all  instruction,  came  to  them  immediately 
from  myself.  Their  hands  were  in  my  hand,  my  eyes 
were  fixed  on  theirs,  my  tears  mingled  with  theirs,  my 
smiles  encountered  theirs,  my  song  was  their  song,  my 
drink  was  their  drink.     I  had  around  me  neither  family, 
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friends  nor  servants  ;  I  had  only  them.  I  was  with  them 
when  they  were  in  health,  by  their  side  when  they  were 
ill.  I  slept  in  their  midst.  I  was  the  last  to  go  to  bed,  the 
first  to  rise  in  the  morning.  When  we  were  in  bed,  I 
used  to  pray  with  them  and  talk  to  them  till  they  went  to 
sleep.  They  wished  me  to  do  so."  What  was  the  result 
of  this  love  and  sacrifice  ?  Pestalozzi  thoroughly  mastered 
the  hearts  of  his  young  barbarians  ;  and,  having  once  done 
that,  he  moulded  them  as  the  potter  does  the  clay,  and 
fashioned  their  characters  according  to  his  highest  model. 

Now  my  point  is  this :  what  Pestalozzi — a  com- 
paratively ignorant  man,  without  scientific  method — 
could  do,  that  others — that  these  gentlemen  around  us 
could  and  actually  do  effect  by  the  use  of  the  same  kind 
of  lever,  though  more  perfect  and  mighty  through  the 
greater  elevation  of  their  love  and  the  greater  intensity 
of  their  sacrifice  of  self.  The  boys,  under  their  care, 
spontaneously  look  to  and  reverence  them,  and  through 
that  very  action  are  moulded  and  formed  upon  a 
Christian  and  a  manly  model.  As  the  eye  fixes  itself 
upon  some  beatiful  picture  in  nature,  and  the  soul  is 
moved  by  it,  so,  when  the  soul's  eye  looks  on  what  is 
splendid  in  a  man,  it  receives  its  indelible  impression. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  second  secret  of  success  " 
The  heart  having  been  gained,  the  next  thing  is  to 
come  in  contact  with,  and  elicit  the  powers  of  the 
intellect.  Now  there  is  a  wonderful  passage  in  the 
"  Horse  Subsecivse  "  of  Dr.  John  Brown  —  a  most 
acute  thinker — which  lays  bare  the  whole  secret  of 
the  master's  power  over  the  expanding  intellect  of  his 
pupil.  The  bud,  through  the  natural  action  of  those 
elements  which  feed  it  and  foster  it,  by  degrees  and 
spontaneously,  swells,  and,  finally,  bursts  forth  into  its 
fullness  of  elaborate  perfection.  You  cannot  stick 
knowledge,  worthy  of  the  name,  into  the  mind,  as 
you  do  pins  into  a  pincushion.  It  must,  on  the 
contrary,  unfold  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  from  its 
internal  fount  of  living  action.  But  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Brown  :  "  The  great  thing  with  knowledge 
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and  the  young  is  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  their  own, 
that  it  be  not  merely  external  to  their  inner  and  real 
self,  but  shall  go  in  snecum  et  sanguinem,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  that  the  self-teaching  that  a  baby  and  a 
child  give  themselves  remains  with  them  for  ever.  It 
is  of  their  essence,  whereas  what  is  given  them 
ab  extra,  especially  if  it  be  received  mechanically, 
without  relish,  and  without  any  energizing  of  the  entire 
nature,  remains  pitifully  useless  and  insipid.  Try, 
therefore,  always  to  get  the  resident  teacher  inside  the 
skin,  and  who  is  for  ever  giving  his  lessons,  to  help 
you,  and  be  on  your  side."  It  is  by  means  of  the 
heart — of  which  I  have  just  spoken — that  a  friendship 
is  struck  by  the  master  with  what  Dr.  Brown  so 
well  calls,  "  the  resident  teacher  inside  the  skin."  This 
resident  teacher  is  the  child's  own  impressionable  and 
expanding  intellect ;  and  when  once  the  real  external 
master — the  finished  and  matured  scholar — the  formed 
ennobled  man — has  succeded  in  bringing  about  an 
entente  cordiale  between  himself  and  the  child's  internal, 
spiritual,  and  intellectual  life,  he  is  in  possession  of 
the  second  great  secret  of  the  science  of  educating 
those  who  are  to  take  our  places  when  we  are  gone. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  need  not  tell  you,  after  what 
we  have  witnessed  to-night,  and  from  what  we  know 
of  the  successes  of  the  greatest  order  of  teachers  in 
the  Church — that  your  children — those  who  are  at 
Riverview  and  St.  Kilda's — look  up  to  their  teachers 
with  affection,  and  that  those  teachers,  in  turn,  exercise 
their  highest  art  in  stimulating  the  expanding  intelli- 
gence of  their  pupils  to  apprehend,  and  take  into  the 
substance  of  their  minds,  those  sciences  and  those 
arts,  secular  and  religious,  which  go  towards  forming 
an  educated  and  polished  Christian  gentleman. 

We  cannot  overestimate,  especially  in  these  days  of 
incredulity,  the  priceless  value  of  such  a  fundamental 
method  of  directing  the  growth  of  character  as  this. 
Sceptics  and  infidels  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
danger  to  the  State.     Where  God,  the  King  of  Kings, 
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is  dethroned,  self  is  the  only  king  who,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
is  allowed  to  take  His  place.  And  self  means  unregener- 
ate  man  who,  being  a  slave  to  passion  and  pride,  turns 
out,  generally,  a  brutal  tyrant  when  he  gets  power  over 
the  liberty  of  others.  The  high  Christian  culture,  which 
is  thoroughly  Catholic,  is  founded  on  love,  which  means 
and  is  merely  another  word  for  self-sacrifice,  and  which  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  genuine  humility,  that  they 
are  never  found  apart,  and  are  productive  of  that  nameless 
charm  which,  like  the  aroma  about  a  flower,  ever  accom- 
panies and  displays  itself  in  an  atmosphere  or  halo  about 
a  Christian  gentleman.  Christ's  love  alone  can  produce 
Christian  civilization.  His  love,  burning  in  the  heart  of  1 
the  master,  inflames  the  heart  of  the  boy ;  and  the  boy's 
intellect,  illuminated  by  that  love,  is  enabled  to  see,  as  : 
otherwise  it  could  not  possibly  do,  the  bearings  of  Christian 
principle  and  the  genuine  meaning  of  Christian  life.  Were 
the  rising  generation  throughout  the  colony  educated 
thus,  on  this  great  principle,  and  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  a 
strong  brine  of  Christianity,  we  should  in  course  of  time 
be  lifted  up  in  the  scale  of  nations — and  learn  the  truer 
and  profounder  meaning  of  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
greatness.  Indeed,  the  effects  would  be  felt  throughout 
the  Australias,  and  then — I  speak  deliberately — through- 
out the  so  called  Christian  world.  Or  to  use  and  finish 
with  the  words  of  the  poet : — 

"  Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  effects  ; 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  society,  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts  that  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  unexclusively  bestowed, 
Expect  these  mighty  issues  j  from  the  pains 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear, 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results." 


Lavender  Bay,  North  Shore, 

January  23rd,  1881. 

[Address  on  occasion  of  opening  the  Jesuits'  School.] 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 

Father  Kennedy,  who  has  had  the  audacity  to  build 
these  splendid  schools — and  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from  I  really  cannot  tell  you — has  asked  me  to  come  over 
here  this  evening  and  declare  them   open.      As  I  feel 
pretty  sure   that — though    I    believe   considerably  over 
£10,000  have  been  expended  on  these  grounds  and  on 
this  building — the  liability  will  honourably  be  met — for 
amongst  the  varied  enormities  laid  to  the  Jesuits'  charge 
I  do  not  think  that  dishonesty  with  tradesmen  has  ever 
been  amongst  them — as  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  have 
got  a  splendid  article,  and  are  well  able  to  pay  for  it, 
I  feel  great  pleasure  in  taking  the  part  that  belongs  to 
me  in  this  happy  celebration,  and  in  putting  myself  at 
the  service  of  such  brave  and  earnest  men.     Nor  was 
Father  Kennedy  content   with  my  promise   to  perform 
the  formality  of  declaring  this  building  ready  for  public 
use,  he  insisted  also  on  my  saying  what  are    called — 
especially  by  unprepared  and  therefore  tiring  speakers — 
"a  few  words."     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  entertain  far 
too  great  a  respect  for  you,   and,  I  may  add,  also  for 
myself,  to  venture  to  speak  in  public  without  considerable 
preparation  ;    and  I    should  most   certainly  never  have 
consented  to  address  you  this  evening,  however  much  I 
might  have  been  pressed  to  do  so,  unless  I  had  some- 
thing very  intelligible,  and,  I  may  add,  fairly  interesting 
and  useful,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  say. 

Well,  what  is  it — to  come  straight  to  the  point — I 
have  to  speak  about  ?  I  want  to  read  you  a  lesson  from 
the  past  for  your  guidance  for  the  future.  One  of  the 
great  uses  of  history  is  to  teach  such  lessons.  The  dead, 
though  gone,  live  to  us  in  their  deeds,  and  the  creations 
or   institutions  they  set   on  foot  in   working  out   their 
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history  or  destiny  are  all  that  while  teaching  us — if  we 
will  open  our  eyes  to  learn  them — invaluable  lessons 
regarding  both  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  Of 
course,  history,  though  it  does  repeat  itself,  does  not  do 
so  with  absolute  uniformity — there  are  differences,  no 
two  leaves  upon  a  tree  are  absolutely  alike — and  yet 
they  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance,  and  may  be  called 
patterns  of  each  other.  Now,  broadly,  and  in  the  main 
— and  leaving  smallnesses  on  one  side — there  is  one 
country  in  the  world  that  has  preceded  us  in  the  life  of 
nations  just  so  far  as  to  be  a  valuable  example  to  us. 
This  country — I  refer  to  the  United  States  of  America — 
has  more  in  common  with  us  and  we  with  it  than  any  other 
country  with  whose  history  I  am  acquainted.  America  has 
existed  long  enough  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  its  institutions. 
She  is  composed  mainly,  like  ourselves,  of  the  descen- 
dants of  English  and  Irish  colonists,  who  may  be  said 
to  form  the  American  people.  She  has  free  institutions, 
like  ourselves ;  we  use  the  same  language,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  we  can  be  thrown  into  the  same  category,  and 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  class.  Anyhow,  we 
are  sufficiently  like  each  other  to  learn  useful  lessons, 
and  to  take  timely  "  wrinkles " — to  use  an  American 
expression — from  experiences  worked  out,  especially  in 
the  older  country,  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Now, 
what  do  I  see  when  I  cast  my  eyes  on  those  great  and 
energetic  States  across  the  ocean  ?  What  broad  outlines 
at  once  solicit  my  attention  ?  I  am,  of  course,  now 
confining  myself  to  the  great  question  of  the  formation 
of  the  future,  to  the  question  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  I  find  the  same  races,  the  same  conditions  of 
religion,  and  the  same  antagonistic  kinds  of  schools  in 
America  as  in  New  South  Wales.  The  main  difference 
consists  in  this,  that  America  is  older  than  we  are. 
There  the  schools,  with  their  antagonistic  principles, 
have  had  time  to  grow  to  their  fulness,  and  to  exhibit 
their  characteristics,  and  to  teach  us  their  lessons,  and 
give  us  their  warnings.  What  has  been  their  case,  so 
far  as  any  human  calculation  can  judge,  will  in  the  main, 
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when  we  are  as  old  as  they,  be  our  case  also.  No 
serious  man  who  has  any  love  for  his  country  and  for  its 
future  can  refuse  to  study  this  page  of  recent  American 
history,  and  draw  his  lesson,  whether  it  be  a  pleasing  one 
or  the  reverse,  from  it.  There  is  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
it  is  here.  You  cannot  annihilate  it ;  you  must  take  it 
into  your  calculations ;  wherever  it  is,  it  is  a  living  force 
and  energy  of  power.  Lei  us,  by  means  of  a  few  figures, 
try  to  grasp  what  kind  of  a  status  Catholicity  has  in 
America.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  given  in  the  census  for  last  year,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  total  population  of  Bavaria,  or  Portugal, 
or  Scotland.  There  are  at  this  moment,  over  6,143,822 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  Now,  how  does  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  her  perfect  organization,  shape 
there  ?  There  is  a  cardinal  at  the  head.  There  are  67 
archbishops  and  bishops,  5989  priests,  and  5606 
churches.  In  the  schools  there  are  400,000  Catholic 
children,  and  375  charitable  institutions  exclusively 
devoted  to  Catholics.  Were  this  great  mass  of  people 
to  combine  together  and  settle  themselves  on  some 
continent  which  might  possibly  be  discovered  they  would 
form  a  nation  more  populous  and  powerful  than  Ireland 
or  than  Belgium.  Well,  so  far  as  religion  goes  they  do 
now,  at  this  moment,  form  a  spiritual  entity. 

What  has  been  the  relation  of  this  religious  organiza- 
tion to  the  State,  with  regard  to  education  \  This  to  us, 
Catholics,  is  a  most  important  question.  For  we  form 
part  of  that  same  one  spiritual  Empire  to  which  Catholic 
America  belongs — whose  head  is  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  whose  circumference  is  the  world.  You  have  but  to 
study  the  authoritative  teachings  of  the  pastors  or  spiritual 
rulers  in  that  country,  who  are  in  communion  with  the 
Holy  See,  to  know.  They  teach  just  what  all  honest  and 
true  Catholic  prelates  have  ever  taught — that  those  who, 
hereafter,  are  to  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  Spiritual 
Empire  of  the  Church  must,  excepting  exceptions,  be 
educated  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  that  same 
Church.     Were  the  bishops  or  the   Catholic  people  of 
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America  to  make  up  their  minds  to  shut  the  Catholic 
schools,  and  drive  their  400,000  Catholic  children  at 
present  frequenting  them  into  the  State  schools,  the  whole 
world  would  say  that  the  Catholic  religion  in  America 
was  rotten.  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which  bishops  and 
priests  and  people  are  united  in  America  it  is  on  this 
point— that  to  send  Catholic  children  to  State  schools 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion— or,  to 
use  the  happy  expression  of  one  of  my  principal  coadjutors, 
would  be  "  death  to  the  calling  of  the  clergy,"  which  is 
simply  saying  the  same  thing  in  more  forcible  terms. 
What,  then,  has  the  Catholic  body  in  America  done 
regarding  schools  ?  They  have  made  up  their  minds,  cost 
what  it  may  in  money,  to  preserve  the  Catholic  faith. 
They  have  determined  to  support  their  own  schools,  and 
educate  their  own  children,  and  perpetuate  the  spiritual 
empire  in  that  great  world  across  the  waters.  Catholic 
Churches,  Catholic  Schools,  and  Catholic  Homes — these 
go  together,  and  stand  or  fall  together ;  and  these  three 
the  Catholic  body  in  America  are  determined,  as  we  see 
by  their  energetic  actions,  to  maintain  at  every  cost  and 
every  hazard.  The  400,000  children  educated  in  the 
Catholic  schools  of  America  are  educated  at  the  cost  of 
voluntary  contributions.  In  every  big  city  the  Catholic 
body  provides  sisters  and  brothers  and  teachers  for  their 
children.  The  school  is  looked  upon  as  being  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Catholic  organization  as  the  Church 
itself.  Were  the  school  closed  the  closing  of  the  Church 
would  follow,  and  the  closing  of  the  Church  would  be  a 
sign  of  the  disruption  of  religion.  I  was  turning  over  the 
American  Directory  the  other  day  and  I  find  that  each 
diocese  is  doing  the  same  thing.  Churches  and  schools 
go  together,  and  the  school  is  the  one  great  centre,  at 
present,  round  which  the  main  energies  of  all  concentrate 
— for  in  the  schools  the  men  and  women  of  the  future  are 
formed.  To  tell  Catholics,  in  America,  to  send  their 
children  to  State  schools  would  be  to  request  them  to  be 
the  ruin  of  that  Church  and  religion,  and  those  children 
whom  they  love  better  than  their  lives. 
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Let  me  take  at  random  one  or  two  cities  of  the  States 
and  you  will  see  how  the  Church  is  organized.  Take  the 
diocese  of  Baltimore.  There,  there  are  eighty  four  paro- 
chial schools  with  15,000  pupils,  all  supported  by  Catholic 
zeal  :  in  Cincinnati  there  are  140  parochial  schools  :  in 
St.  Louis  200,  with  over  18,000  children  :  in  Newark  115, 
with  23,000  children  ;  in  Detroit  58,  with  11,000  children  ; 
in  Chicago  25,000  children  are  educated  in  Catholic 
schools.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  single  diocese  in 
America  in  which  the  Catholic  body  has  not,  long  ago, 
come  to  the  distinct  conclusion  that,  if  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion has  to  be  maintained  in  the  land,  cost  what  it  may, 
it  can  only  be  maintained  and  perpetuated  by  the  children 
of  Catholic  parents  being  brought  up  in  Catholic  schools. 
To  educate  their  children  in  Catholic  schools  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  their  Catholicity.  What  has  been  the 
coDsequnce  ?  The  Catholic  body  is  the  most  powerful 
and  flourishing  and  energetic  religious  denomination  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  well  ribbed  up  and  knit 
together  by  their  schools.  The  Catholic  training  of  the 
last  thirty  or  forty  years  has  made  its  indelible  mark, 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  free 
America,  having  thoroughly  educated  Catholic  children 
in  the  Catholic  faith,  holds  an  immovable  position  amidst 
the  ever-changing  current  of  unstable  thought.  The 
Catholic  schools  have  saved,  and  have  been  the  making 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America.  Now,  by  the  side 
of  these  Catholic  schools,  supported  by  the  zeal  of 
the  Catholic  people,  are  to  be  found  the  State  or 
Public  schools.  We  have  seen  what  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America  has  done,  and  the  line  she  has 
taken  regarding  Catholic  children.  No  Catholic,  except 
a  rotten  one,  would  think  of  sending  his  child  to  a 
State  school  in  America.  Catholics  there  would  as 
soon  think  of  driving  their  little  ones  into  a  State 
church — if  there  were  such  a  thing,  and  I  dare  say 
there  will  be  some  day — as  into  a  State  school.  If 
there  is  any  question  settled  in  our  Church,  that 
question  is  settled  now.  Catholic  parents  may  not 
send  their  children  to  un-Catholic  schools. 
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But  apart  from  Catholics'  relations  to  State  schools 
in  America,  how  have  those  State  schools  succeeded 
there  ?  For  here,  too,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  and 
take  a  warning.  What  is  the  verdict,  after  a  fair 
long  trial  of  the  Public  school  system,  according  to 
liberal  and  enlightened  Protestant  experts  and  critics  ? 
Have  these  schools  succeeded  in  instructing  the  mind. 
Have  they  succeeded  in  forming  the  heart  ?  Mr.  White 
tell  us-  and  he,  if  anyone,  is  a  competent  authority — 
that  it  is  notorious  that  the  Public  schools  have 
egregiously  failed  in  both  these  respects.  The  Chicago 
Times  gives  the  following  summary  of  an  inspector's — 
Mr.  Walton's — report  of  the  Public  schools  of  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts.  I  quote  it  because  that  county 
is  said  to  be  exceptional  in  its  wealth  and  intelligence  : 
— "The  examinations  were,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
simplest  and  most  practical  character.  There  was  no 
nonsense  about  them.  They  had  but  one  object — to 
see    if,    in    the    common    schools,    the    children     were 

taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher The 

showing  made  by  some  of  the  towns  was  excellent, 
and  of  them  we  shall  speak  presently  In  the  case 
of  others,  and  of  many  others,  it  is  evident  from  what 
Mr.  Walton  says,  and  still  more  evident  from  what 
he  intimates,  that  the  scholars  of  14  years  of  age  did 
not  know  how  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  cipher.  They 
could,  it  is  true,  repeat  the  pieces  in  their  school 
readers,  and  parse  and  spell  in  classes,  and  rattle  off 
rules  in  grammar  and  arithmetic,  not  one  word  of 
which  they  understood  ;  but  if  they  were  called  upon 
to  write  the  shortest  of  letters  or  the  simplest  of 
compositions,  or  to  go  through  the  plainest  of 
arithmetical  combinations,  their  failure  was  complete. 
They  had,  in  fact,  been  taught  what  to  them  were 
conundrums  without  end :  but  the  idea  that  the 
teaching  was  to  be  of  any  practical  use  in  the  lives 
of  these  children,  when  they  grew  to  be  American 
men  and  women,  formed  no  part  of  the  system,  and 
evidently   had   never    entered    into    the   heads   of  the 
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instructors Then,    when    the    letters    and 

compositions  were  brought  in,  the  ingenuity  in  bad 
spelling  seemed  simply  incredible.  Unless  the  different 
misspellings  of  the  word  '  scholar,'  for  instance,  wTere 
given,  as  in  this  volume  they  are,  who  would  believe 
that  they  would  be  some  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
number  1  Then,  again,  sixty-five  different  spellings  are 
enumerated  of  the  word  '  depot ;'  one  hundred  and 
eight  of  the  common  word  'whose,'  and  fifty-eight  of 
'  which.'  Out  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  pupils 
who  used  the  adverb  'too'  in  the  narratives,  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  or  nearly  seventy-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  spelled  the  word  incorrectly.  Then, 
on  pages  218,  219,  and  246-248  of  the  report  we  are 
given  fac-simile  lithographs  of  these  letters  and  com- 
positions, showing  their  average  excellence  in  certain 
of  the  towns,  and  anything  worse  it  would  be  hard 
to  conceive.  Language  fails  to  do  justice  to  them ; 
they  can  only  do  it  to  themselves." 

Now,  this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Mr.  White  says 
that  "  the  testimony  to  this  amazing  and  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  pupils  of  our  Public  schools 
is  so  varied,  so  independent,  and  comes  from  so  many 
quarters,  that  it  must  be  true  ;  it  cannot  be  disregarded. 
It  is  given  by  private  persons,  by  officers  of  school 
districts,  by  teachers  themselves ;  and  it  comes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country."  Now,  there  is  a  leading  review 
in  the  United  States  called  the  North  American 
Review.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  it,  as  being  the  most 
learned  and  first  of  its  class  in  that  country.  The 
last  number  that  has  just  come  to  hand  was  sent 
to  me  by  my  bookseller  only  two  days  ago. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  article  in  that  number, 
headed  "  The  Public  School  Failure,"  by  this  same  Mr. 
White.  The  writer  quotes,  as  I  have  done,  the  Chicago 
Times,  and  he  says  that  though  the  American  public 
spent  sixty-four  million  dollars  in  these  Public  schools  in 
one  year — in  1870 — they  are  a  deplorable  failure.  I 
know  some  of  my  friends  do  not  like  my  referring  to 
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America,  and  I  should  not  do  so  now  were  it  not  for  this 
new  and  most  striking  corroboration  of  my  teaching. 
Well,  the  North  American  Review  puts  down  point  blank, 
without  mincing  matters,  the  frightful  condition  of  modern 
American  life  to  the  effects  of  the  Public  schools.  It  is 
well  for  the  public  to  have  its  attention  called  to  this.  It 
is  well,  after  all,  to  see  how  things  have  shaped  where 
they  have  had  a  good,  long,  fair  trial.  I  will  quote  two 
passages  from  the  American  Review,  they  will  convey  to 
sensible  people  matter  enough  to  think  about.  After 
demonstrating  how  scandalously  the  teaching  of  anything 
worth  learning  has  failed,  we  are  shown  how  successful 
these  State  schools  have  been  in  turning  out  a  popu- 
lation of  rascals  and  criminals.  But  let  the  re- 
viewer kindly  speak.  He  says  :— "  If  ignorance  be 
the  mother  of  vice,  and  the  Public  school  is  the  effi- 
cient foe  of  ignorance,  the  last  fifty  years  should  have 
seen  in  all  these  respects  an  improvement  so  great  that 
admiring  nations  would  applaud  and  humbly  hope  to 
imitate.  But  who  needs  to  be  told  that  in  all  these 
respects  we  have  deteriorated  ?  It  is  not  Horace's  praiser 
of  the  days  when  he  was  a  boy  that  tell  us  this.  It  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  It  is  known  to  every  observant 
man  who  has  lived  more  than  thirtyyears.  Our  large  towns 
swarm  with  idle,  vicious  lads  and  young  men  who  have  no 
visible  means  of  support.  Our  rural  districts  are  infested 
with  tramps — a  creature  unknown  to  our  fathers,  and 
even  to  us  in  our  youth.  The  corruption  of  our  Legisla- 
tive bodies  is  so  wide  and  so  deep  and  so  well  known  that 
great  corporations  and  business  men  of  large  wealth  can 
almost  always  obtain  the  legislation  needful  for  their  ends, 
right  or  wrong.  Bribery  at  elections  is  almost  openly 
practised  by  both  our  great  political  parties.  The  general 
tone  and  character  of  our  Bench,  both  for  learning,  for 
wisdom,  and  for  integrity,  have  fallen  notably  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Dishonesty  in  business  and  betrayal 
of  trust  have  become  so  common,  that  the  public  record 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  on  this  subject  is  such  that  it 
cannot  be  remembered  without  shame.     Politics,  instead 
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of  being  purified  and  elevated,  has  become  a  trade  in 
which  success  falls  year  by  year  more  to  inferior  men  who 
have  a  little  low  cunning.  Divorces  have  multiplied 
until  they  have  become  so  common  as  to  be  a  stock  jest 
in  the  facetious  columns  of  our  newspapers.  Crime  and 
vice  have  increased  year  after  year  almost  pari  passu 
with  the  development  of  the  Public  school  system,  which 
instead  of  lifting  the  masses,  has  given  us  in  their  place  a 
nondescript  and  hybrid  class,  unfit  for  professional  or 
mercantile  life,  unwilling  and  also  unable  to  be  farmers  or 
artisans  ;  so  that  gradually  our  skilled  labour  is  done 
more  by  immigrant  foreigners,  while  our  native  citizens, 
who  would  otherwise  naturally  fill  this  respectable  and 
comfortable  position  in  Society,  seek  to  make  their  living 
by  their  wits — honestly  if  they  can  ;  if  not,  more  or  less 
dishonestly  ;  or,  failing  thus,  by  petty  office  seeking. 
Filial  respect  and  parental  love  have  both  diminished  ; 
and,  as  for  the  modesty  of  our  young  men,  and  even  of  our 
young  women,  they  do  not  even  blush  that  they  have  lost 
it.  This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  are,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  of  experience  of  our  Public  school  system, 
the  only  justification  for  whose  existence  is  that  it  was 
asserted  and  believed  to  be  a  panacea  for  the  cure  of 
social  and  political  disease."  The  reviewer,  not  content 
with  pointing  out  in  general,  the  frightful  results — 
according  to  his  observation — of  the  Public  school  system 
in  America,  goes  a  step  further,  and  brings  criminal 
statistics  to  bear  upon  his  thesis.  He  shows,  by  means 
of  figures  that  the  six  New  England  States,  with  their 
Public  schools,  compared  with  six  southern  States,  with- 
out Public  schools,  are  simply,  in  comparison,  nests  of 
iniquity. 

Now,  some  here  present  may  possibly  remember 
that  I  quoted  statistics  to  the  same  effect  in  one  of 
my  pastoral  letters — I  believe  it  was  the  fourth — and 
they  were  so  excessively  startling  that  some  persons 
were  very  incredulous  indeed  about  them,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  look  them  fairly  in  the  face.  The 
I   am   glad    to   tell   to    you,    has   taken     the 
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trouble  to  verify  those  statements,  and  the  tables 
made  up  from  the  United  States  census  reports.  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  figures  referred  to,  "I  have 
verified  them  by  those  reports,  and  find  them  essentially 
accurate  and  trustworthy."  Now,  what  does  the 
reviewer  say  regarding  the  New  England  States  founded 
on  the  Public  school  system,  and  the  six  Southern 
States  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
system?  Let  me  quote  his  words: — ''The  census 
of  1860  shows,  he  says,  that  the  New  England  States 
had  a  native  white  population  2,665,945  in  number, 
and  of  these  there  were  but  8543  adults  who  could 
not  read  and  write.  The  six  Southern  States  mentioned 
above  had  3,181,969  native  white  inhabitants,  among 
whom  there  were  262,802  adults  who  could  not  read  and 
write.  In  the  New  England  States,  therefore,  the 
native  whites  who  could  not  read  and  write  were  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  312,  while  in  the  six  Southern 
States  the  proportion  of  wholly  illiterate  whites  was 
one  to  12.  Now,  if  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice, 
of  crime,  of  wretchedness,  and  of  all  that  goes  to 
make  bad  citizens,  the  excess  of  the  criminal  classes 
in  the  Southern  States  should  have  been  in  something 
like  the  proportion  of  312  to  12.  But  it  was  not  so. 
On  the  contrary,  the  proportional  excess  of  crime,  of 
pauperism,  of  suicide,  and  of  insanity  (and  among  the 
native  white  inhabitants,  be  it  remembered)  was  very 
much  greater  in  the  New  England  States  ;  for  in 
1860  they  had  in  their  prisons  2459  criminals,  while 
the  six  Southern  States,  had  but  477.  New  England 
society,  formed  under  the  Public  school  system,  pro- 
duced one  native  white  criminal  to  every  1084 
inhabitants ;  while  the  Southern  States,  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  without  the  system,  produced  only 
one  to  every  6670 — a  disproportion  of  more  than  six  to 
one  !  The  New  England  States  had  one  publicly  sup- 
ported pauper  to  every  178  inhabitants,  while  the  six 
Southern,  which  were  without  Public  schools,  had  but 
one  to  every  345.     Of  suicides,  there   were  in  the   New 
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England  States  one  to  every  13,285  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion ;  but  the  others  had  only  one  to  every  56,584.  The 
census  of  1860  has  no  record  of  insanity,  but  that  of  1870 
shows  in  New  England  one  insane  person  of  those  born 
and  living  in  the  several  States  to  every  800  native-born 
inhabitants  ;  but  in  the  six  Southern  States  in  question, 
only  one  to  every  1682  native  inhabitants.  Strange  to 
say,  foremost  in  this  sad  record  stand  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  which  have  had  common  schools  since  1647 
and  1650  respectively,  as  was  remarked  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article  ;  the  former  produciug  one  native  white 
criminal  to  every  649  native  white  inhabitants  ;  the  latter 
one  to  every  845."  The  reviewer  goes  on  to  assure  the 
public  that  these  facts  and  figures  are  conclusive.  Or  to 
quote  his  own  expressions  : — "  The  significance  of  these 
facts  and  figures  cannot  be  mistaken  or  explained  away. 
.  .  .  It  follows  that  the  Public  school  system  is 
not  the  reformatory  agent  which  it  has  honestly  been 
supposed  to  be  ;  that  its  influence  is  not  to  make  men  good 
and  thrifty  and  happy  ;  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  produce 
the  best  government  of  the  people If  Govern- 
ment is  to  assume  a  parental  and  formative  function,  and 
to  attempt  the  making  of  good  citzens,  it  may  with  much 
more  reason  and  propriety  establish  public  farms  and 
public  workshops,  and  train  in  them  its  future  citizens  to 
get  their  own  living  honestly  and  respectably  than  it  may 
establish  and  compel  attendance  at  schools  on  a  system 
the  result  of  which,  according  to  the  experience  of  half  a 
century,  is  deterioration  in  purity  of  morals,  in  decency  of 
life,  in  thrift,  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  good  citizens, 
accompanied  by  a  steadily  increasing  failure  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  very  elements  of  useful  knowledge." 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  Public  School  system  in 
America,  after  having  had  a  good  long  trial ;  it  is  a 
huge  swindle,  and  a  gigantic  political  job,  flooding  the 
country  with  criminals  and  rascals  of  every  conceivable 
description.  Such  is  not  my  verdict — for  my  opinion  at 
this  distance  would  be  of  little  comparative  value — but  it 
is  the  deliberate  published  declaration  of  an  able   and 
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learned  American,  published  and  declared  by  him  in  the 
pages  of  the  foremost  review  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  I  said  at  the  beginning  that  my  aim  to-day  would 
be  to  offer  you  a  lesson,  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  for  your  guidance  in  the  future.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  draw  out  that  lesson.  The  exhibition 
before  you  of  the  condition  of  America  at  the  present 
moment  suggests  the  whole  lesson  with  a  decisiveness 
which  requires  me  to  add  nothing.  We  can  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  we  here  have  been  steadily  and 
uncompromisingly  following  the  maxims  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  teachings  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  put  down  our  foot,  and  we  will  not  budge. 
We  are  determined  to  bring  up  Catholic  children 
Catholics.  We  see  the  paramount  necessity  of  founding 
and  supporting  Catholic  schools ;  and  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  make  all  the  necessary  sacrifices  to 
accomplish  this  end.  I,  for  one,  fully  realize  the 
difficulties  of  our  position.  But  the  faith  has  overcome, 
in  the  past,  far  greater  difficulties  than  any  one  we  are 
likely  to  encounter.  And  I  believe  that  if  we  all 
earnestly  and  courageously  put  our  hands  to  the  work, 
we  shall  succeed  in  establishing  the  Church  on  so 
deep  and  so  broad  a  foundation,  as  will  ensure  to  her 
a  great  and  glorious  future  in  this  country  of  our 
adoption.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves,  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  principles  insisted  on  by  our  authoritative 
teachers,  and  we  shall  come  out  of  the  present  trial,  as 
the  children  from  the  furnace — all  the  more  vigorous  and 
elastic  through  the  very  action  of  those  flames  which  our 
opponents  had  prophesied  would,  eventually,  be  our 
death.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  but  to  look 
on  this  splendid  structure  to  learn  what  Catholic 
energy  can  do.  Here,  on  North  Shore,  the  Jesuit 
fathers  have  fixed  the  foundations  of  a  great  future  ; 
and  though  our  quiet  suburbs  have  not  as  yet  been 
roused  and  terrified  by  those  terrible  gentlemen,  the 
Premonstratensians  —  who,  by- the- bye,  they  tell  me 
wear  tails — I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able,  in  due  course, 
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to  establish  thoroughly  Catholic  schools  throughout  this 
diocese,  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  Catholic  child  who 
will  not  receive — what  will  be  a  rather  scarce  thing 
later  on — I  mean  a  thoroughly  sound  Christian  and 
religious  education.  I  feel  great  pleasure  in  declaring 
these  schools  open. 


St.  John's  College, 

Sydney,  January  26,  1881. 

[Speech  on  occasion  of  presenting  the  Faucett  and  Austin  Medals    for 
Philosophy  and  Eloquence.] 

Mr.  Rector  and  Gentlemen — Gentlemen  of  the 
Catholic  Literary  and  Debating  Societies  of  Sydney — 
Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed — as  one  who  has  from  early 
days  taken  a  special  interest  in  philosophical  studies,  and 
in  the  heart  of  eloquence — to  say  a  few  words  on  this 
interesting  occasion — an  occasion  not  without  its  shade  of 
sadness — I  must  confess — for  I  am  told  that  my  friend, 
Judge  Faucett,  is  about  to  leave  us — only  for  a  time,  I 
know — yet  even  the  absence  of  twelve  months  seems  long 
to  look  forward  to  ;  and  so  many  changes  take  place  within 
that  space  of  time,  that  whilst  we  can  congratulate  our 
friend,  the  Judge,  on  the  prospect  of  a  well-earned  vacation, 
we  cannot  help  being  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  loss  upon  his 
going  away.  I  can  assure  jou,  my  dear  Judge,  yon  leave 
us  carrying  with  you  our  kindest  feelings,  mingled  with 
genuine  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration  for  your 
character,  and  your  liberality — your  readiness  to  give  your 
countenance  to  every  good  and  ennobling  work,  and  your 
continual  willingness  to  put  yourself  to  an  inconvenience 
in  order  to  assist  those  who  are  striving  to  diminish  the 
evils  of  life,  and  to  increase  its  happiness,  especially 
amongst  the  rising  generation,  Your  example  will  not  be 
without  its  influence  on  the  future  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  your  enlightened  generosity 
in  having  established  the  Faucett  Medal,  these  annual 
reunions  of  some  hundred  or  more  of  our  Catholic  youth 
at  this  college,  might  never  have  been  thought  of.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Dalton  upon  his  success  in  winning  the 
coveted  distinction  ;  and  though  Mr.  Henry  Austin  is  not 
here  for  me  to  thank  him  for  his  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture and  eloquence,  I  may  be   allowed,   in  his  name,   to 
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felicitate  the  winners  of  his  handsome  gifts  upon  the  suc- 
cesses they  have  achieved. 

Such  reunions  as  these — of  those  who  have  won  their 
way  in  life  by  their  abilities,  their  energy,  and  their  high 
character  with  those  upon  whom  the  actualities  of  life  are 
now  beginning  to  dawn — cannot  but  produce  a  lasting 
impression  and  a  good  effect.  We  learn  from  each  other 
by  mutual  and  friendly  intercourse.  The  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  world  is  aroused  by 
the  very  presence  of  men  who  have  achieved  their  successes, 
and  are  still  rejoicing  in  their  prime ;  and  the  mutual 
sympathy  and  interest  that  are  elicited  on  these  occasions 
add  something  to  the  sweetness  and  the  pleasures  of  human 
life.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  singular  gratification  to  me  to 
have  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  inviting  the 
members  of  the  principal  Catholic  Literary  and  Debating 
Societies  to  meet  me  and  my  friends,  and  their  friends, 
upon  such  occasions  as  these.  Last  year,  I  think,  some 
hundred  of  you  were  so  good  as  to  accept  my  invitation, 
and  this  year  I  do  not  know  if  the  number  is  not  even 
larger  than  it  was  then.  If  you  remember,  I  said  some 
few  words  on  the  last  occasion  on  the  advantages  of 
combining  enthusiasm  with  work,  and  now  I  propose  to 
ask  you  to  listen  to  me  whilst  I  point  out  some  of  the 
extraordinary  results  that  have  been  produced  in  the 
modern  world  through  that  keenness  and  cultivation  of 
the  inventive  faculties  as  applied  to  nature,  which  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  especial  to  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  What  the  great  intellects  of  one 
century  or  age  propound  as  a  theory,  that  the  leaders  of 
humanity  work  out  in  detail,  and  apply  to  the  actualities 
of  life  in  the  next.  Some  people  theorise  about  the  steady 
growth  of  humanity  to  perfection,  and  liken  the  world  to 
a  child  developing  in  arts,  science,  and  religion  to  maturity. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  any  fanciful 
analogies,  nor  do  I  wish  to  lead  you  to  imagine  that 
ingenious  comparisons  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
deductions  of  logic.  I  mean  to  keep  to  the  terra  fir  ma 
of  facts,  and  to  hand  over  the  construction  of  so-called 
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scientific  history  to  those  dreaming  philosophers  who  know 
a  vast  amount  about  books,  I  dare  say,  but  perhaps  not 
quite  enough  about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  I  say, 
then,  that  the  age  of  great  theories — I  speak  of  theories 
which  really  do  explain  facts — closed,  at  least  for  some 
time,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  The  name  of 
Newton  and  the  falling  of  an  apple  open  out  to  the  mind 
a  whole  world  of  thought,  explaining  the  true  theory  of 
the  universe,  and  pointing  to  the  reign  of  universal  law. 
Physiology,  no  doubt — indeed,  that  is  my  contention — has 
greatly  advanced  in  the  region  of  practice  during  the 
nineteenth  century ;  but  it  was  Harvey  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  on  the  basis  of  that 
discovery  all  the  various  additions  of  latter  days  to 
physiological  science  are  necessarily  based.  If  you  search 
to  their  first  origin  the  other  great  discoveries  on  which 
are  based  most  of  the  arts,  conveniences,  and  refinements 
of  modern  life,  you  will  have  to  run  up  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century,  and  will  find  their  beginnings  in  a 
still  earlier  age.  If  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemistry 
may  be  called  sciences,  they  were  discovered  before  any 
of  the  present  audience  were  born.  They  may  not  have 
been  greatly  utilised — indeed,  that  is  part  of  my  present 
thesis — but  they  were  there  for  any  vigorous  and  inventive 
mind  to  turn  to  good  account.  Perhaps  the  improvement 
made  in  mechanics  gives  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  present  age  ;  and  shows  that 
what  one  era  of  the  world  finds  out  in  the  rough,  another 
era — very  often  that  which  follows  it — finishes  and 
perfects  and  turns  to  such  account  as  to  produce  a  social 
revolution  within  the  sphere  of  its  application. 

Now,  we  are  told  that  wealth  can  be  defined  as  "  the 
capacity  to  gratify  desire."  And  if  you  ask  me  how  it  is 
that  such  immense  progress  has  been  made,  in  these 
latter  ages,  in  the  application  of  earlier  theories  to  the 
facts  of  nature  and  of  life,  I  should  say — and  I  think 
without  much  fear  of  contradiction — that  desires  have 
been  enlarged  by  the  gradual  discovery  of  that  which 
satisfies  them  ;  and  that,  as  "  wealth  "  is  that  by  means  of 
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which  that  gratification  is  purchased,  wealth  is  that  after 
which,  I  was  going  to  say,  the  world  runs  mad.  If  you 
will  study  the  habits  of  an  aboriginal  of  this  continent  you 
will  find  that  his  "  desires  "  are  few  and  simple,  and  easily 
satisfied.  He  does  not  understand  what  "  wealth " 
means.  But  could  he  be  set  on  the  road  that  leads 
towards  desire,  were  he  once  started  in  that  direction,  he, 
too,  would,  by  degrees — according  to  his  natural  gifts — 
begin  to  understand  the  meaning  of  wealth,  and  would 
set  to  accumulating  it,  in  order  to  gratify  the  new  desires 
which  wealth  would  at  once  minister  to  and  create. 
Indeed,  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  even  Hottentots — the  lowest  class  of  human  beings — 
in  their  commerce  with  Europeans  have  clearly  proved 
that  they,  equally  with  ourselves,  possess  the  instincts 
of  wealth,  and  in  proportion  as  they  adopt  our  civilization 
develop  tastes  and  habits  that  are  in  reality  but  the 
multiplication  of  desire,  Where  this  "  desire  "  does  not 
exist  there  we  find  what  almost  seems  another  order  of 
existence.  Where  a  race  of  people  sleeps  contented, 
without  an  idea  of  anything  better,  higher,  happier,  or 
more  pleasant  than  their  own  animal,  and  more  or  less 
brutal,  condition  of  existence,  there  you  find  no  wealth, 
none  of  those  discoveries  that  minister  to  human  comfort, 
and  nothing  to  elevate  the  intellect  and  the  inventive 
faculties  in  the  direction  of  better  things.  Henderson 
has  so  well  contrasted  the  two  conditions  that  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  him.  He  says  : — "  The 
difference  between  the  barbarian  and  the  scientific  man  is 
almost  as  perceptible  as  that  between  different  orders  of 
being.  The  fact  is  patent  to  observation  now,  that 
wherever  among  the  savage  races  the  civilization  produced 
by  science  goes,  a  transformation  of  marvellous  potency 
follows.  Every  steamer  that  goes  from  an  enlightened  to 
a  savage  port  is  a  missionary  of  science,  carrying  the 
agents  that  substitute  the  star-reading  telescope  for  the 
superstitions  of  astrology ;  the  compass-guided  helm  of 
the  ocean  navigator  for  the  rude  paddie  of  the  coasting 
canoe ;  the  polished  steel  share  of  productive  husbandry 
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for  the  rude  beam  of  the  primitive  plough ;  the  cotton 
gin,  the  spinning  jenny  and  the  steam  loom  for  the  wood 
and  bone  needles  with  which  the  fibrous  bark  of  trees  was 
knit  into  coarsest  fabrics  ;  the  cylinder  press  for  the  rude 
hieroglyphics  upon  beech  trees  and  rock  tablets ;  the  keen- 
edged  axe  for  the  stone  tomahawk ;  the  buhr  millstone 
and  the  turbine  wheel  for  the  rude  pestle  and  mortar : 
the  coal  of  the  mine  for  the  peat  of  the  bog — made 
possible  for  hearth  and  furnace  by  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  safety  lamp ;  olefiant  gas  for  fish-oils  and  pine- 
knots  ;  the  composite  column  and  the  Corinthian 
entablature  for  the  pole,  fork,  and  thatch  of  the 
wigwam ;  the  electric  telegraph  for  the  hill-top  bonfire  ; 
the  rushing  railway  train  for  the  relay ;  the  sumptuous 
banquets,  that  tempt  the  taste  to  a  luxurious  surfeit,  for 
the  course  diet  afforded  by  the  chase  and  forest  forage  ; 
the  macadamized  thoroughfare  for  the  blazed  path ;  the 
rifle  and  Parrot  gun  for  the  cross-bow;  the  marble- 
finished  paper  for  the  papyrus — in  fine,  mind  and  the 
products  of  its  high  culture  for  ignorance  and  an 
animalism  that  is  content  when  well  fed  and  groomed. 
Van  der  Kemp,  the  African  missionary,  learned  the 
trade  of  a  brickmaker  that  he  might  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  Hottentots.  He  knew  that  it  was 
difficult  to  live  with  a  clean  heart  in  a  filthy  hut." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  said,  at  the  beginning,  that  it  was 
to  the  keenness  and  cultivation  of  the  inventive  faculties, 
as  applied  to  nature,  that  the  great,  the  rare  progress  of 
the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life  is  to  be  attributed  in 
these  latter  days.  I  repeat  this,  because  I  am,  as  you 
know,  especially  addressing  myself  to  you.  I  take  for 
granted  that  many  amongst  you  have  not  received  a 
university  training  ;  but  I  take  for  granted,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  you  all  are  carefully  cultivating  your  faculties, 
that  you  are  not  only  learning  to  write  with  your  hands 
and  speak  with  your  tongues,  but  what  is  of  immensely 
greater  importance — without  which  those  other  two  arts 
are  a  danger  and  a  snare — you  are  learning  to  think  with 
the  intellects  that  God  has  given  you.     The  vast  majority 
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of  men  who  have  been  benefactors  to  mankind,  have  been 
not  dull  men  or  thoughtless  men,  but  men  who  learned 
to  discipline  their  mental  powers,  to  exercise  their  reason- 
ing faculties,  and  to  scrutinize  the  world  in  which  they  live 
with  an  acute,  patient,  and  penetrating  gaze.  They  had, 
many  of  them,  less  chance,  though  they  may  have  had 
more  enthusiasm  joined  to  patience,  than  you.  I  want 
you  to  feel  this  ;  I  want  you  to  realize  youi  position,  and 
how  you  can,  if  you  will  take  pains  with  yourselves,  leave 
your  mark  for  good  upon  this  world,  and  depart  from  it 
with  the  consciousness  that  you  have  done  something  for 
those  you  have  left  behind.  In  almost  every  case  I  find 
that  great  discoveries,  and  the  improvement  and  perfect- 
ing of  them,  have  been  the  result  of  long,  painful,  or,  at 
all  events,  patient  thought  and  concentration  on  the  part 
of  some  self-made  man,  or  some  man — if  he  had  had  a 
good  education — who  had  more  of  the  genius  of  taking 
pains,  more  rapid  observing  power,  more  self-sacrifice  than 
the  general  run  of  his  companions.  I  find  that  eminence 
in  any  walk  of  life  is  not  attained  by  accident,  or  by 
wishing  for  it ;  but  by  extra  plodding,  extra  care,  extra 
labour,  and  extra  love  for  the  one  subject  to  which  a  man 
has  devoted  his  talents,  his  energies,  and  his  time. 
I  find,  in  one  word,  Gentlemen,  that  these  great  men  had 
nothing  in  them  that  might  not  be  found  in  some  of  you ; 
and  that  if  any  of  you  were  to  take  up  some  especial 
study  in  their  spirit,  and  with  the  same  calm  enthusiasm 
and  intelligence,  you  would  not  live  many  years  without 
making  your  mark,  and  leaving  behind  you  a  lasting 
name  when  the  drones  are  all  forgotten. 

Do  not  imagine,  Gentlemen,  that  discovery  has  come 
to  an  end,  and  that  you  need  sit  down  and  cry  because 
there  are  no  worlds  left  for  you  to  conquer.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  though  the  last  three  hnndred  years  have 
produced  marvel  upon  marvel,  and  wonder  upon  wonder 
— equally  great  and  strange  discoveries — indeed,  I  think 
greater — will  be  made  in  days  to  come  than  have  been 
made  in  the  past.  Then  we  had  not  the  opportunities  and 
the  instruments  we  have  now,  and  if,  with  comparatively 
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imperfect  appliances,  so  much  has  been  done,  what  will 
not  be  found  out  by  those  who  will  have  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  standing  upright  on  our  shoulders,  and  thus 
enlarging  that  horizon  which  to  us  must  be  comparatively 
a  contracted  one  ?  Now  that  I  have,  I  trust,  brought  you 
to  see  that  you  have  some  sort  of  fellowship  with  men 
who  have  left  behind  them  something  worth  leaving — now 
that  you  can  in  some  way  feel  that  there  is  a  marshal's 
baton  not  wholly  hidden  in  your  knapsack,  you  will  all  the 
more  willingly  bear  with  me  whilst  I  point  out  to  you  one 
or  two  of  the  great  developments  towards  the  gratification 
of  desire  in  modern  days.  Now,  what  picture  presents 
itself  to  me  when  I  think  of,  perhaps,  the  most  revolution- 
ary of  all  new-world  discoveries  ?  I  see  an  old  lady  pouring 
water  into  a  tea-kettle  ;  she  puts  it  on  the  fire  ;  it  boils  ; 
steam  rushes  out  at  the  spout.  I  see  a  keen-headed, 
observant,  inventive-minded  man  watching  that  steam  jet, 
and — just  as  Newton,  by  the  falling  of  an  apple,  was  led 
to  discover  the  laws  of  gravitation — so  Watt  was  set  on 
the  path  of  those  experiments  by  a  tea-kettle  which  have 
done  so  much  for  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life.  When 
once  the  power  of  steam  had  been  discovered,  energetic 
men  set  about  the  work  of  making  improvements  in 
machinery.  During  the  last  and  the  present  century 
enormous  progress  has  been  made.  Steam  and  machinery 
have  taken  the  place  of  both  man  and  horse  in  most  of  the 
great  industries,  and  labours  that  require  physical  force. 
The  directing  hand  and  brain  alone  are  required  to  do 
gigantic  works.  I  might  show  you  how  one  improvement 
followed  on  another  in  the  adaptation  of  machinery  to 
steam;  and  how  patience,  skill,  and  ingenuity  have,  at 
last,  done  their  work,  and  rendered  the  combination  a 
miracle  of  nicety  and  perfection — but  time  does  not  permit. 
I  need  but  ask  you  to  go  to  Manchester,  if  you  ever  travel 
to  England,  and  look  on  the  gigantic  engines  there,  on  the 
great  ocean  ships  of  Liverpool,  and  the  locomotives  of 
Taunton — the  great  steam  power 

With  which  we  sail,  we  weave,  we  till, 
And  bore  the  everlasting  hills, 
And  span  the  seas. 
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What  a  wonderful  change  from  the  wooden  wheels  and 
wooden  rails  of  1681  to  the  present  swift  mode  of  locomo- 
tion. Since  1814  the  application  of  theory  to  practice 
has  worked  a  veritable  revolution.  Take  the  returns  of 
the  Board  of  trade  for  the  year  1878  at  home.  At  that 
time  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom,  worked  by 
steam  power,  12,900  locomotives,  418,000  vehicles,  and 
222,300,000  miles  were  travelled  by  trains.  The  total 
capital  belonging  to  this  gigantic  affair  was  £698,545,000, 
and  the  total  mileage  17,333  miles.  Five  hundred  and 
sixty-five  millions  of  tickets  were  issued  to  passengers. 
The  engines  performed  a  duty  equal  to  that  of  400,000 
horses,  each  working  for  3000  hours  during  the  year. 
About  300,000  men  were  employed  in  the  service — 
greater  than  the  whole  population  of  Sydney,  or  of 
Melbourne.  I  might  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  passenger 
traffic,  212  millions  of  tons  of  goods  were  conveyed  for 
distances  averaging  from  30  to  40  miles,  at  a  speed  of  at 
least  five  miles  per  hour.     So  far  for  land. 

Now,  what  about  the  work  done  during  the  last 
hundred  years  by  steam  on  the  water  ?  I  remember 
very  well,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home,  my  father  going 
to  "Ross,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  railway  between 
Hereford,  .Ross,  and  Gloucester,  and  when  he  came 
home  he  gave  me  a  sheet  of  paper  with  drawings,  most 
cleverly  done  all  over  it.  He  told  me  that  those 
drawings  were  done  by  the  greatest  of  English  engineers, 
named  Brunei,  and  that  Brunei  had  amused  himself 
dashing  off  these  figures  whilst  discussing  the  merits  of 
the  new  line  with  the  board  of  the  Great  Western 
Company.  I  believe  that  there  was  a  ship  called  the 
Savannah,  which  crossed  the  Atlantic  once  or  twice  in 
1819.  But  she  had  miserable  boilers,  and  her  paddles 
were  made  to  ship  and  unship.  It  was  Brunei  who  gave 
the  real  impetus  to  steam  navigation  on  a  large  scale. 
At  another  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway — just  one  year  after  I  was  born — in 
1835,  Brunei  brought  this  yreat  question  under  dis- 
cussion, and  from  that  day  to  this  enormous  strides  have 
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been  made.     In  those  days  a  railway  from  London  to 
Bristol  was  looked  upon  as  a  very  extraordinary  venture. 
This  enterprise   was    proposed   at   the   meeting  of  the 
board.      Some  of  the  more  cautious  doubted  the  prudence 
of  such   an  undertaking,    on   account   of  the  enormous 
length  of  the  line  of  rail.     Brunei,  full  of  fire  and  audacity, 
which  was  his  characteristic,  exclaimed,  '  '  Why  not  make 
it  longer,  and  have  a  steamboat  to  go  from  Bristol  to  New 
York,  and   call  it  the  Great  Western  T     Most  of  the 
directors  called  this   a    capital  joke — quite  in  Brunei's 
best  manner.      Three  of  them,  however,  after  turning  it 
over,  thought  the  experiment  might  be  made.     Brunei 
set  that  great  intellect  of  his  to  work,  and,  though  opposed 
by  many  scientific  men — Dr.  Lardner  amongst  the  number 
— he  made  the  discovery,  off  his  own  bat,  of  those  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  success  of  oceanic  steam  navigation 
wholly  depends.      He  discovered — it  is  to  be  found  in  his 
"  report" — il  that  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  vessels 
through  the  water  increases  at  a  lower  rate  of  progression 
than  their  tonnage.      At  equal  speeds,  a  vessel  twice  the 
size  of  another  will  encounter  four  times  the  resistance  ; 
but  its  capacity  or  tonnage,  will  be  eightfold  that  of  the 
smaller  vessel.       By  a  well-proportioned,  increase  of  size, 
therefore,  it    is    possible   to   employ  far  more  powerful 
engines,  to  carry  coal  enough  for  the  consumption  of  a 
long  voyage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  ample  accom- 
modation for  passengers  and  goods."     The  result  was  that 
Mr.   Brunei  launched  the  Great  Western   steamship  in 
1837.     Another  company  in  the  mean  time  started  the 
Sirius,  and  having  eight  hours'  start  of  the  Great  Western, 
she  steamed  into  New  York  harbour  on  the  morning  of 
the    23rd  of  April,   1837 — having  started  from   Cork — 
whilst  the  Great  Western,  leaving  Bristol,  arrived  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.     To  show  how  much  excite- 
ment this  novel  adventure  created  amongst  our  American 
cousins,  who,  like  our  "  natives,"    are    not  very    easily 
astonished,  I  have  but  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  their 
writers.    Speaking  of  these  two  steamships,  "  They  were 
received/'  says  the  writer,  "  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
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They  were  saluted  by  the  forts  and  men-of-war  in  the 
harbour;  the  merchant  vessels  dipped  their  flags,  and 
citizens  assembled  on  the  batteries,  and,  coming  to  meet 
them  in  boats  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  cheered  them  heartily." 
What  then  was  a  novelty  has  now  grown  into  a  matter 
of  course.  There  are  at  this  moment  on  the  Cunard  line 
of  packets  alone — running  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York — fifty  steam  vessels,  making  the  passage,  on  an 
average,  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  with  an  aggregate 
amount  of  nearly  50,000  horse-power.  I  remember,  and 
shall  never  forget,  going  over  the  Great  Eastern,  built  by 
the  same  Brunei.  She  was  splendidly  and  elegantly 
furnished,  and  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  Her  length  between  perpendi- 
culars was  680  feet.  The  displacement,  at  30  feet  draught 
27,419  tons,  with  a  nominal  power  of  2600  horses,  and  she 
looked  like  some  enormous  leviathan  meant  to  rule  the 
boisterous  waters  of  the  most  stormy  ocean  in  the  world. 
It  is  thus  that  by  means  of  adapting  machinery  to  steam, 
men  can  travel  by  sea  and  land  most  rapidly  and  most 
comfortably. 

But,  perhaps,  even  more  wonderful  than  railways 
and  ocean  steamers  is  the  way  in  which  news  is 
brought  day  by  day  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
earth  to  the  breakfast-table  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  the  growth  of  the  news- 
paper Press  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  veritable  portent. 
Here,  again,  machinery  and  steam — with  free-trade 
in  the  publication  of  printed  matter  —  have  done  for 
literature  what  the  same  agencies  have  done  for  loco- 
motion. Look  for  a  moment  on  the  prodigious  growth 
of  the  Press  since  1846.  There  were  at  that  date 
only  fourteen  daily  newspapers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Now,  London  alone  has  eighteen  daily  newspapers ; 
and  there  are  not  fewer  than  157  daily  newspapers 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  circulation  of  the  leading 
newspapers  is  not  less  extraordinary.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  issues  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  a  day ; 
the   Standard,    180,000  ;    the   Times  and   Daily  News, 
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100,000  and  170,000  each.  The  best  machines  are 
capable,  if  pressed,  to  work  off  12,000  copies  per  hour. 
The  combined  issues  for  a  single  day  of  the  Times, 
Telegraph,  Standard,  and  Daily  News,  if  joined 
together,  would  form  a  ribbon  600  miles  long. 
America  surpasses  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  news- 
paper activity.  The  Quarterly  Revieiv — from  which 
I  take  my  facts — quotes  the  Right  Hand  Record, 
which  tells  us  that  in  the  North  American  continent 
there  are  published  no  fewer  than  10,131  newspapers — 
899  daily  ;  8428  weekly,  tri- weekly,  and  semi- weekly; 
804  monthly  and  semi-monthly.  The  total  circulation 
of  a  single  issue  of  these  papers — omitting  1920  not 
given  and  presumably  unimportant  —  amounts  to 
20,677,538  copies,  divided  as  follows : —  Dailies, 
3,540,156  ;  weekly,  tri- weekly,  and  bi-weekly,  13,511,424  ; 
monthly  and  bi-monthly,  3,625,958.  The  total  for  the 
year,  1,856,473,592  copies.  Taking  an  ordinary  news- 
paper at  its  average  measure  of  4000  sheets  solid  to 
the  cubic  foot,  one  issue  of  all  these  piled  up  would 
measure  5170  feet  in  height,  or  for  a  whole  year 
458,119  feet — more  than  87  miles.  One  issue  would 
form  a  ribbon  13,380  miles  long;  the  issues  during 
one  year  would  extend  1,188,374  miles — over  47  times 
round  the  earth,  and  five  times  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  moon.  Well,  Gentlemen,  I  think  I 
have  shown  you,  in  one  or  two  salient  instances,  how 
it  is  the  genius  of  fche  present  age  to  perfect  the 
rough  discoveries  of  an  earlier  period,  and  how  the 
patient,  persevering  industry  of  keen-seeing  and 
observant  men  has  during  the  memory  of  persons  still 
living  multiplied  wealth,  and  added  incalculably  to 
the  arts,  the  pleasures,  the  conveniences,  and  the 
luxuries  of  life.  How  far  the  conditions  of  modern 
society  subserve  the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue, 
this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  determine. 
Great  and  good  as  all  these  things  may  be,  medical 
science  has  not  discovered  the  secret  of  adding  much 
to   the  length  of  human  life.     Men  have  but  a   short 
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time  to  enjoy  their  wealth  and  their  pleasures;  and 
compared  with  eternity  and  the  House  prepared  for 
those  who  are  to  enjoy  their  Creator  there,  all  the 
greatness,  and  beauty,  and  splendour  of  this  world  is 
but  as  a  dried-up  flower.  This  thought  alone  is 
sufficient  to  sober  us,  and  to  keep  us  steady,  and  to 
hold  things,  which  are  secondary  after  all,  firmly  in 
their  place. 

Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  I  venture  to  address  you  in 
the  words  of  a  great  writer  : — "  Science  is  never  more  sub- 
lime than  when  she  wins  and  wears  the  civic  crown.  Even 
should  there  be  no  invader  at  the  gates,  when  a  beneficent 
ingenuity  is  exerted  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of  peace  ; 
when  discovery,  chemical  or  dynamical,  floods  our  streets 
with  midnight  radiance,  and  bids  clear  water  spring  up  in 
the  poorest  attic ;  when  it  mitigates  disease  or  multiplies 
loaves  of  bread ;  when  by  making  them  nearer  neighbours 
it  forces  nations  to  be  friends,  surely  the  poor  man  whose 
wisdom  thus  enriches  the  species  deserves  to  sit  among 
the  princes  of  the  people."  Gentlemen,  I  have  given  you 
some  slight  sketch  of  what  persons  like  yourselves  have, 
during  latter  days,  done  for  the  human  race.  May  you, 
each  one  of  you — in  his  place  and  according  to  his 
measure,  using  the  faculties  God  has  given  him,  do  some- 
thing worthy  for  humanity  before  he  dies.  Each  can  do 
his  share  to  unite  the  world  together  in  peace  and  harmony, 
till  the  day  comes  when — 

"  The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  strain, 
The  earth  shall  roll  the  glad  hosannah  round." 
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